Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Recipes that Build Reputations! 


SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 
coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 

SKELLYSOLVE C€. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. : 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Quolity solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 

SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 


DOC MacGEE SAYS: Skellysolve’s 
“recipe” delivers all the qualities 
you look for in a solvent! Check 
these “ingredients” . . . Close boil- 
ing ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Low sulphur content. 


What's more, Skellysolve has a min- 
imum of unsaturates and pyrogenic 
decomposition products. Minimum 
of excessively volatile compounds. 
Fast vaporization from oils and 
meals. Low end points. Freedom 
from greasy residues. And low sol- 
vent losses are assured. 


Vital, too, you can depend on this 
source of supply. Records prove we 
can ship the quality solvent you 
need, when you want it, and in the 
volume you need. Skelly Oil Com- 
pany has the raw materials, the man- 
ufacturing organization it takes to 
assure your continuous supply for 
years to come. 


Special solvent problem? Consult 
the Skelly Technical Laboratories 
and Skellysolve Technical Field- 
men. Write for complete informa- 
tion about Skellysolve now! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Newly 
Designed 
Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


flange 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and m 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing out 
the trough end unharmed. Therefore in your change overs 
of the hub bearings are only abo it one 


MIXERS 


Built to last 


BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging 
made to your individual specificati This is an all 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. 
with large slide clean out doors. Furnished with cotton or 


belt and high speed cups. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 
2300 South Main Street 


ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS 


of 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 


Elevating Hoisting 
Conveying Mixing 
Equipment 


ae facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories Sipe 
ments can also be made from stock. 
Heavy Duty ar 
on Made of all steel, éxtra heavy duty welded construction. Capacities a 
es n ranging from 1, 1¥s and 2 fon and are made even larger to your indi- ia 
vidual specifications. Our engineers will be glad to assist you with 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers manufactured 
a oe acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, i 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each 
every mixer manufactured in our modern plant is given special 
in its fabrication and assembly. This results in better mixtures 
— 
35 
machinery 
boot is 
rubberized 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


WHAT WE NEED IS BUSHELS OF BEANS 


Soybean acreage goals for 1951 have been officially 
announced by U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
goal for planted acres will be 13 million, the same as 
were actually planted in 1950. 

There is no need to kid ourselves—over 2 million 

of last year’s acres came from the reduction in corn and 
cotton acres. This year the government wants that acre- 
age to go back into cotton and corn, and is doing all 
it can to get those 2 million acres back into cotton and 
corn. 
This being the case, the easy way to get the desired 
production of soybeans, cotton and corn would be to 
plow up pastures, sell off livestock and forget all about 
good land management practice. But this new defense 
effort is not a one-shot affair. We may have to live 
with it five or 10 years or longer. So we can’t treat our 
1951 farm production effort as a one-shot affair either. 
We need to get ready for many years of high produc- 
tion if needed, on a sound basis. 

What we need is bushels of soybeans, not acres. If 
the government’s goal is 13 million acres, that means 
we'll need about 285 million bushels of soybeans. We 
can get that production of soybeans, plus the needed 
increase of cotton and corn, through increased produc- 
tion per acre. 

Last year the national acreage yield per acre was 
21.6 bushels. If we could increase the national average 
to just 25 bushels—through the better farming practices 
we now know—we could get the 285 million bushels 
needed from 11.5 million acres. This is not impossible! 
The Illinois state average in 1949 was 26 bushels per 
acre! D. F. Beard, while agronomist at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. said that if all the farmers in Ohio would use 
the good practices they knew the state yield could be 
increased from 19 to 25 bushels. 

It is the only sound way we have of increasing pro- 
duction in this country—not only of soybeans but of corn 
and cotton. IT’S BUSHELS WE WANT, NOT RUINED 
ACRES. 


SHOULD KNOW SUPPORT PRICE EARLY 


The government has asked for another crop of soy- 
beans equal to the record 1950 production. But if it 
wants that kind of production it will have to announce 
a fair support price as compared to cotton and corn. 
Soybeans will have to compete with corn and cotton price 
wise for acres. re 

Producers have always felt that soybeans should 
bring from two to two and one-half times the price of 
corn to be attractive from a profit standpoint. Since 
there is a possibility that parity may become the ceiling 
for farm crops, the question of parity for soybeans needs 
to be reconsidered by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture when support prices are announced. 

There has always been a doubt in the industry 
whether the base used by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to establish a parity for soybeans actually 
reflected their true worth in relation to corn and other 
cash crops. 

Jan. 15 parity for corn was $1.71 per bushel. while 
cotton parity was about 33 cents per pound. At the same 
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time parity for soybeans was only $2.72 per bushel. 
Producers have always felt that soybeans should bring 
from two to two and one-half times the price of corn in 
order to compete with that crop from a profit standpoint. 
A parity twice that of corn—or $3.42 per bushel—would 
place soybeans in a better position to compete with corn 
and cotton per acre. 

The government will have to announce a support 
price that will attract the soybean acreage it wants. And 
it will have to do so well in advance of planting time. 
If it does not, soybeans will lose out to corn and cotton. 


LET’S NOT “FREEZE” THE INDUSTRY 


The government, through its freeze order of Jan. 26, 
has started a long period of wage and price ceilings. 
Workable or not, and as undesirable as they are in a 
free enterprise system, controls of some sort will be 
with us until production again becomes a surplus item 
in America. 

Many felt there was no reason to apply controls at 
this time. But many others through a headlong rush 
to get pay increases or to “get ahead of the hoarders” 
forced the government into action. 

As an industry that has to depend on selling its 
goods to consumers the soybean industry can’t afford 
to be guilty of asking for the moon. Growers. handlers. 
processors should get together to figure out what is fair 
to all segments of the industry—and fair to our custom- 
ers. We should work with the proper government off- 
cials to set up permanent controls that will mean a rea- 
sonable and fair profit to all. The soybean industry is 
too dependent on all its segments to allow one to thrive 
at the expense of the others. 

We should always remember that the soybean indus- 
try is a growing industry. We should do all possible 
to allow continuation of that growth, and not let the 
shortsightedness of vested interests freeze the industry 
at status quo through government controls. 

Let’s work with each other and with those delegated 
to represent government in this period of unsettlement. 
That way controls should be just a little easier to take. 


TIME TO GET AT EDUCATIONAL JOB 


Because of the nature of the currently announced 
government controls the soybean processing industry will 
be assured of reasonable profits. In fact, many are as- 
sured of more profits than they have made in the last two 
or three years. 

But don’t paint too rosy a picture. This profit will 
appear only as black ink on the books. The government 
through increased taxes of all sorts will drain a good 
share of it away. 

It is true that during the stress of our defense effort 
our products, soybean oil and meal, should be easy to 
sell with just enough effort to keep each company’s brand 
name before the public. For that reason, is not now the 
logical time to get behind an industry-wide promotional 
and public relations program? 

Is not now the time to use the money you aren’t going 
to be able to keep to build a base for that consumption 
of 500 million bushels of soybeans or more a year that 
Clyde Hendrix and others have been dreaming about? 
Is not now the time to start a nationwide educational 
program to tell to the public the true and full story about 
soybeans? 

The job will have to be done sooner or later. You 
will never find a cheaper time to do it. 
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Storage 


Grai 
You can Buy 


30 Years of Proof —Actual service tests as 
long as 30 years prove them ideal for safe, efficient 
storage and handling of all small grains—wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, soybeans, flax, cotton seeds, pea- 
nuts, rice, coffee beans, etc. Hundreds are now in 
use by all kinds of feed processors. 


COLUMBIAN Storage Tanks are FIRE-PROOF ... 
WEATHER-PROOF ... RODENT-PROOF. They 
never crack or crumble .. . no caulking or patching 
is required. 


Last years on end —none have ever worn out 
—not one has been demolished by tornado or cyclone. 
After over a quarter of a century of manufacturing 
COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel Tanks, they continue to 
prove superior because of Columbian’s exclusive and 
important details of design. Even after 30 years of 
service users have added rings to increase storage 
capacity. 


P. O. Box B-4226 


HERE’S WHY: (1) Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks 
require minimum original investment. (2) They keep your overhead 
and maintenance cost at lowest possible level. (3) They step up your 
daily operating profits. (4) They assure low cost erection due to their 
bolted sectional construction. 


The above photograph of a battery of Columbian 
Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks at Big Springs, 
Texas, is one of many examples throughout the coun- 
try of how extensively these tanks are being used for 
economical, safe storage of all kinds of grain and 
seed. 


Easy Ways to Erect—petailed easy-to-un- 
derstand blue prints for erection are furnished so that 
tanks may be put up with any kind of labor—or we 
will provide supervisor for your own men—or a com- 
plete Columbian crew. Foundation specifications and 
blue prints are furnished to enable your local concrete 
contractor to build foundation. 


Free Engineering Service —ii prelimi- 
nary engineering service for designing tanks to meet 
your particular needs and arrangement is provided 
free. WRITE NOW for free literature and complete 
information. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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ACTIVITIES OF YOUR ASSOCIATION 
ASA Asks Stricter Grades on Soybeans 


The American Soybean Associa- 
tion was represented at hearings by 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration in late January and early 
February to consider the Associa- 
tion’s proposals to amend the U. S. 
grading standards for soybeans. 

Hearings were held at Toledo. 
Chicago, Decatur, Cedar Rapids, and 
Minneapolis. Decision by U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture concerning 
possible changes in the standards 
will be made later. 

The Association recommended: 

1—Permissible moisture content 
on No. 2 soybeans should be lower- 
ed from 14 percent to 13 percent, 
other grades to correspond. 

2—Permissible foreign material 
on No. 2 soybeans should be lowered 
from 3 percent to 2 percent. other 
grades to correspond. 


ASA directors and other represen- 
tatives of the Association attended 
the hearings. The National Soybean 
Processors Association and the Tlli- 


nois Grain Corp. backed ASA pro- 


posals. 

In asking that No. 2 yellow soy- 
beans be allowed only 13 percent 
moisture content. ASA representa- 
tives pointed out that 14 percent- 
moisture-content soybeans are stor- 
able only for short periods, and that 
in warmer areas they will not stay in 
condition for any length of time. 
They said that the average moisture 
content of soybeans reaching the 
market during the past two years has 
been about 12 percent. 

If No. 2 yellow soybeans are al- 
lowed 13 percent moisture, they will 
then be storable and a high percent- 
age of all soybeans coming to mar- 


ket would still classify as No. 2 
beans. 

Concerning the foreign material 
allowance, ASA spokesmen stated 
that the man who is bringing to mar- 
ket clean soybeans, free from foreign 
material. is being penalized to the 
extent of three percent at the present 
time. The man who is bringing to 
market dirty, trashy soybeans is re- 
ceiving a greater financial reward 
than the man who is doing a good 
job. 

ASA spokesmen stated it as their 
belief that the standards on No. 2 
yellow soybeans should be brought 
back to the allowable level of two 
percent foreign material. Incentive 
for plugging of cars and trucks, and 
for the addition of totally irrelevant 
foreign material would then be re- 
moved, they said. 


Repeal Drive in Illinois 


Three margarine bills as compan- 
ion measures have been introduced 
in the lower house of the Illinois 
legislature by Representative Ran- 
dolph of Chicago. 

The first would completely repeal 
the present restrictions on the manu- 
facture. sale and storage of yellow 
margarine in Illinois. 

The second would repeal restric- 
tions on the usage of margarine in 
state institutions. 

The third would limit the sale of 
margarine in Illinois to that made 
from domestically-produced fats and 
oils. 

These bills replace Bill 1 and in- 
clude Bill 2, also introduced by Ran- 
dolph at the opening of the present 
legislative session. The bills were 
rewritten to meet objections on con- 
stitutional grounds. 

The Association committee on 
margarine legislation in Illinois. H. 
I. Cohn, Jr... Albert Dimon and Nor- 
man FE. Hulcher, will work with 
other interested groups toward the 
passage of these bills. 

A women’s group has also been 
set up in Illinois to work for pas- 
sage of the Randolph bills. 


At Cotton Council Meeting 


Representing the American Soy- 
bean Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Cotton Council 
at Biloxi, Jan. 22-24 were Secretary- 
Treasurer Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson. 
lowa. and Director Chester B. Bid- 
dle. Remington, Ind. 

The Council looks for a 1951 cot- 
ton crop of 16 million bales. If it 
comes it will mean a reduction of 
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soybean planting 


with the Allis-Chalmers 
REAR-MOUNTED DRILL PLANTER 


Just aim your tractor down the field, 
flick a lever and keep driving. Hydraulic 
control lifts and lowers planter runners 
to any selected depth. Short, straight 
boots drop seed directly into the soil 
without bounce on the sides of the boots. 
You can drill soybeans, corn, peas and 
other seeds at 5 mph... . easily and 
accurately with this modern tractor- 
mounted drill planter. Fertilizer attach- 
ment (optional) places fertilizer on each 
side of the row. 

Hitch point of the planter is cen- 
tered under the tractor rear axle. It 


takes the “kinks” out of your rows. 

You have a choice of row spacing 
from 30 to 42 inches. And with the new 
CA and WD Tractors, POWER-SHIFT 
wheel spacing enables you to adjust rear 
tractor wheels instantly with engine 
power to match your crop rows. The 
planter can be attached to or removed 
from your Allis-Chalmers Models B, C, 
CA or WD Tractors in less than five 
minutes. 

See your Allis-Chalmers dealer to- 
day about this rear-mounted precision 
planter. 


MILWAUKEE 1, 


ALLIS: DIVISION 
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soybean acreage in cotton states, with 
larger supplies of cottonseed meal 
and oil. 

The cottonseed. soybean and other 
oilseed industries will have common 
problems under government controls. 
These will have to be met with a 
common front. 

Strayer and Biddle sat in on a 
meeting of the committee on mar- 
garine legislation of the National 
Cotton Council, when strategy for 
repeal of legal margarine restrictions 
in those states where they remain 
was considered. The committee also 
discussed the legal restrictions on 
other food products that use vege- 
table oils. 


GROWERS 


Remington Plots Report 


Lincolns outyielded all other va- 
rieties including the new Adams for 
early and medium planting dates on 
the soybean demonstration plots at 
Remington, Ind., according to pub- 
lished results for 1950. 

Twelve varieties were planted at 
three dates in 40-inch rows on the 
highly fertile 10-acre field. Plots 
were generally 131% feet wide plant- 
ed the full width of the field. 

Cooperating in the project were 
county agents from Jasper and ad- 
joining counties, Purdue University. 
the Remington service clubs and the 
school, and Ward Lewis, the farm 
owner and Ralph Wilder, the opera- 
tor of the farm. 

Lincoln led all varieties for mid- 
May and June 2 plantings. Yield ad- 
vantage over the earlier maturing 
Hawkeye was less as the season prog- 
ressed, and for June 22 planting the 
Hawkeye outyielded the Lincoln. As 
is to be expected. shorter season va- 


RESULTS OF VARIETY COMPARISON— 
BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Varieties Certified in Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois Arranged from Latest to Earliest. 


Planting Date May 15 June 2 June 22 


Wabash 36.6 
Kingwa (black, 

hay variety) 29.8 
Lincoln 41.0 39.6 33.4 
Adams 38.9 
Hawkeye 38.4 38 37.6 
Richland - 22 
Earlyana 33.1 32.3 31.4 
Monroe 33.2 
Mandarin (Ottawa) 28.9 28.6 31.4 


Older Varieties, 
Lincoln Maturity 


Dun field - 35.9 
ini 35.4 
Manchu - 37.0 


rieties had yielding ability reduced 
less by delayed planting than did the 
full season Lincoln. A month’s de- 
lay in planting reduced the Lincoln 
yield eight bushels; the Hawkeye 
only one bushel; the Earlyana two 
bushels; and the very early maturing 
Mandarin made its best yield when 
planted late. Agronomists say choice 
of the variety to plant in 195] 
should be from these four. with 
Hawkeye being first choice for June 
planting and Lincoln for early plant- 
ing. Mandarin should be used only 
for muck or late June planting on 
highly fertile soils. 

In the June 2 planting the late 
Wabash failed to outyield Lincoln 
and the newly released Adams 
(lowa) similar to Lincoln in matur- 
ity. failed to outyield it. The early 
Monroe (Ohio) was about the same 
as Earlyana. Older varieties of Lin- 
coln maturity yielded 2.5 to 4 bush- 
els less. 


Rates of Seeding 


Hawkeye planted in 40-inch rows 
on May 16 at three, four, and five 
pecks yielded about the same, 37 to 
39 bushels. Three pecks are the 
recommended rate in 40 inch rows. 
If rows are closer, four pecks should 
be sown. 

\ Solid seedings are used by less 


than one-fifth of Indiana farmers 
and have not outyielded row seed- 
ings under most conditions. About 
two bushels per acre is the rate 
recommended for both yield and 
weed control. 

Wet soil conditions encouraging 
heavy weed growth in 1950 were a 
handicap to yields. Cultivation that 
controlled weed growth gave excel- 
lent increases. In the demonstra- 
tion, soys in 28-inch rows could not 
be row cultivated with the equipment 
available and lacked the smothering 
effect of solid seedings with the con- 
sequent yield reduction. The rotary 
hoe could not be used at the best 
time for weed control due to heavy 
rains. Under such conditions solid 


—Photo courtesy Seed Certification Service 
Robert Taylor, right, the 1950 Indiana Soybean 
Yield Champion, receives from Fred Thomas, 
president of Central Soya Co., Inc., a diamond- 
studded medal in addition to the trophy he 
holds. Taylor, an Arcadia, Ind., farmer, was 
recognized at the annual meeting of the In- 
diana Corn Growers’ Association in Lafayette 
Dec. 29. He produced 51.7 bushels per acre 
with certified Hawkeyes, to win the 1950 yield 
contest. The field was planted in 40-inch rows 

and was inspected for certification. 
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seedings aid in giving weeds more 
competition than narrow rows (20- 
inch-30-inch) but row seedings with 
row cultivations give a much better 
opportunity for weed control. 


Fertilizer Results 


On the fertile soil at Remington. 
differences in yields between plots 
whether fertilized or not, rarely ex- 
ceeded one bushel. The five unfertil- 
ized plots averaged about 39 bushels 
per acre. No significant increase in 
yield was produced by phosphate and 
potash broadcast at 400 pounds or in 
the row at 100 pounds per acre. su- 
perphosphate, rock phosphate, minor 
elements or a spray of manganese 
sulphate. Magnesium sulphate. with 
100 pounds of 0-20-20 in the row, 
produced a 2.3 bushel per acre in- 
crease over the adjacent plot with 
only the 0-20-20. This increase from 
a single trial is too small to conclude 
that magnesium is needed on this 
land but it does suggest that further 
trials would be desirable on land 
that has not been limed with dolo- 
mitic limestone. which contains mag- 
nesium carbonate. 

On less fertile soils. especially 
those deficient in potash, fertilizer 
applications may be expected to give 
yield increases when applied in such 
a way that the stand is not reduced. 


Inoculation 


Hawkeye beans from inoculated 
seed showed an increase in yield of 
two bushels over the adjacent unin- 
oculated strip. 


Monroe Highest in Ontario 


Monroe variety showed the high- 
est yield at the Western Ontario Ex- 
perimental Farm in 1950, accord- 
ing to the report of the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Later varieties were more affected 
by dry weather during part of the 
season and so were at a disadvan- 
tage. says the report. The plots 
were situated on gravelly loam. 

For instance. Lincolns are usually 
the highest yielders but were fairly 
well down on the list last year. 

Following are the per-acre yields 
of the 15 varieties tested: 

Monroe 29.3 bu. Lincoln 24.7 bu. 

H5 Special 27.8 bu. A.K. 24.5 bu. 
0.A.C. 211 28 bu. Cabot 23.8. bu. 
Mandarin 27.4 bu. 129/29 23.6 bu. 
Earlyana 26.1 bu. Hawkeye 24 bu. 
Capital 26.6 bu. Harrow £1B 23.2 bu. 
Harley 26.3 bu. Richland 23 bu. 
Harmon 25.9 bu. 

Growing of soybeans has not been 
satisfactory at the Dominion Experi- 
mental substation at Fort Vermilion, 
Alberta, according to the progress 
report for 1948-49. Crops have fre- 
quently been frozen in the area. 
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Manitoba Brown and Wisconsin 
Black have matured earlier than 
other varieties tested. 


Ogdens High in Missouri 


A heavily fertilized plot of Ogdens 
was high yielder in the tests at Cy- 
press Land Farms Co., Jaywye. Mo.. 
in 1950. the farm reports. Yield of 
this plot averaged 42.68 bushels per 
acre. 

Second high yielder was Patoka. 
with 42.01 bushels per acre: and 
third was S-100 with 38.22 bushels. 
Another plot of Ogdens was fourth 
with 38.01 bushels. 

Nine varieties of soybeans were 
tested and all except Ralsoy averag- 
ed above 30 bushels per acre. 

The Ogdens showed the greatest 
weight per 100 beans. Patoka was 
second and Hawkeye third. Ogden 
also averaged the most pods on the 
stalk. an average of 147: Ralsoy 
was second with 134; and Dortch- 
soy No. 7 was third with 124. 

Hawkeye showed highest oil con- 
tent. 20.06 percent: Wabash second. 
19.40 percent. and Lincoln third. 
19.31 percent. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
results covered only one year and 
locality. 


The new Minneapolis-Moline Uni-Harvestor 
perating as a self-propelled harvester in a 
field of oats. The Uni-Harvestor with the Uni- 
Combine attachment will handle all small 
grains, grasses, sorghums, soybeans, and in 
less than an hour can be changed to a self- 

propelled cornpicker and husker. 


New Farm Harvester 


A new self-propelled farm machine 
started rolling off the production 
lines in January in the plants of 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. 

The initial production of this new 
machine will-include attachments so 
that it can be used as a self-propelled 
combine or a self-propelled two-row 
corn picker. Other attachments. in 
the testing or planning stage. include 
a combination corn picker and shel- 
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The Urbana Laboratories 
Urbana, Illinois 
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ler, a wire-tying baler, and a forage 
harvester. 


The new machine will be called 
the Uni-Harvestor. All attachments 
are designed for quick mounting on 
a power unit, called the Uni-Tractor. 
This is done by the use of only one 
bolt, two slip pins, and two spring 
release pins. A small hoist is avail- 
able for mounting or removing the 
attachments and also a transport dol- 
ly on which attachments not in use 
may be mounted. 


The Uni-Combine attachment has 
a nine-foot header intended to be 
especially useful for harvesting soy- 
beans. The harvesting unit is re- 
ported to be similar to the 60 Har- 
vestor made by the company. 


Big Seed Producing County 


Out of research and experience 
Mississippi County in Arkansas has 
not only become by far the greatest 
soybean producing county in the 
South, but also one of the greatest 
soybean seed producing counties in 
the nation. 

Back in the 30’s the Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station developed the Ark- 
soy soybean. Mississippi County 
farmers soon found this bean profit- 
able, and a good companion crop 
to cotton. It was during this period 
that the Burdette Plantation at Bur- 
dette, John Stevens at Dell and others 
started a soybean seed production 
program. The Blytheville Soybean 
Corp. was also formed and numer- 
ous smaller producers started selling 
seed beans to them. 


Plowing under foxtail and sunflowers. 


Later, research in North Missis- 
sippi County under the direction of 
Keith Bilbrey, county agent. showed 
that the Ogden soybean was the 
heaviest producer in this area and 
now. 90 percent of all soybeans in 
the county are Ogden or Ogden se- 
lections such as Dortchsoy 2. Hale 
Ogden, etc. 

Producers in the county now have 
about 230,000 bushels of seed beans. 
much of it certified, says Bilbrey. 
This seed is mostly Ogdens and Og- 
den selections with some Ralsoys and 
S-100s. 


Combined Plow-Pulverizer 


The two pictures show the Roberts 
Soil-Master. self-propelled farm 
implement that plows and pulverizes 
the soil in one operation. 

The Soil-Master. manufactured by 
Roberts Soil-Master Manufacturing 
Co., Foley. Mo., was built to do a 


YOUR USED BAGS 
have cash value 


You can get spot cash for your used and surplus 
burlap and cotton bags. Our buyers are in your 
vicinity regularly and are authorized to give you 
spot quotations and cash for your used bags. 


TOP QUALITY RECONDITIONED BAGS 
Thousands of satisfied customers in the Cen- 
tral States depend upon us for high quality 
reconditioned bags at economy prices. 


BAG PRINTING IN COLORS 


Your own label or we submit ideas and sketches. 


IDWEST 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY 
213 THIRD + PHONE 2-8355 + DES MOINES, IOWA 


PROCESSORS AND CONVERTERS OF USED BAGS 


Roberts Soil-Master at work on a field of fresh- 
ly combined soybean straw. 


heavy job in a short time and leave 
a perfect seedbed for planting any 
farm crop. It is powered with a 
200-horsepower six-cylinder motor. 


The machine cuts 8! feet in 
width, travels from two and _ one- 
half to seven miles per hour plow- 
ing speed. 

“In any soil regardless of weeds. 
soybean hay. cornstalks or willow 
sprouts, it cuts the cover crop up 
and evenly places it in the ground,” 
according to John T. Roberts, the 
manufacturer. “It also does a_per- 
fect job in killing corn borers and 
finally destroys onions. The machine 
also packs the soil after it is plowed. 
ready for any type planter.” 

Roberts says fuel costs are 17 to 
27 cents per acre, and that the ma- 
chine can under normal plowing con- 
ditions plow from 30 to 50 acres 
per day. 

“The machine is constructed to 
withstand long and hard service.” 
he says. 
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Help yourself get 


BETTER STANDS AND 
HIGHER YIELDS SOYBEANS 


Even bad weather won't stop your 
crop from getting off to a good start if 
you plant treated seed. And seed injured 
by frost or during combining has a bet- 
ter chance if it’s treated with Du Pont 
“Arasan”’ seed disinfectant. 


That’s because ‘‘Arasan”’ protects seed 
against seed rot, mildew, blue stain and 
other diseases. Experiment stations prove 
that ‘‘Arasan” increases stands—in some 
cases up to 100%! 


Regular use of ‘“‘Arasan”’ over a life- 
time would cost you no more than just 


one ruined crop because you pay only a 
few cents per acre to get the protection 
of ‘‘Arasan”’ every year. 


For best results, treat the seed first— 
then inoculate just before you plant. 
“‘Arasan”’ protects seed from disease or- 
ganisms and the inoculant helps the root 
system. Buy treated seed, or if you do the 
job yourself, follow directions on the 
“‘Arasan”’ package. For small grains and 
cotton use Du Pont “‘Ceresan’”’ seed dis- 
infectant. Du Pont, Semesan Section, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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The production is there BUT- 
HOW ABOUT THE PROFIT? 


12 


It’s one thing to get a good oil and meal production on a 
certain oleaginous material . . . but it’s quite another to make 
a profit on that production. You’ve probably been in the po- 
sition of this oil miller who has found market conditions on 
the particular oleaginous material he is handling so poor 
that he can’t make a decent profit. At one time oil millers 
were at the mercy of such market conditions because they 
couldn’t change their extraction system over to another ma- 
terial where the market was better. They had to keep on 
processing the same material at a loss or shut down their 
mill. But that’s not true today. The amazing new Anderson 
Exsolex process is being used by oil millers to process two 
or more materials. Consequently, when conditions become 
unfavorable on one material, they switch to another where 
the margin of profit is satisfactory. Combining Expellers* 
with Solvent Extraction, yet vastly different from prepress- 
ing, Exsolex extracts more oil from oleaginous seeds and 
nuts than any other process! Why not discuss the possibili- 
ties of an Exsolex installation with an Anderson Field Engi- 
neer. Write us today. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 WEST 96th STREET e¢ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Anderson Solvent Extraction Unit 


*Exclusive trade mark reg. in U.S. patent office and in foreign countries 
Patent rights on Exsolex Process are owned by the V. D. Anderson Co. 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS .« SOLVENT EXTRACTION . EXSOLEX 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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The dollar value of a soybean harvest is enhanced 
by its freedom from trash and crackage. Soybean 
producers who use the six-foot Case Model “A” 
Combine are dollars ahead because their crops come 
from the combine exceptionally clean and whole, 
with the highest possible amount delivered to bag 
or bin. 
Case users are more dollars ahead because the 
Case Model “A” works fast and dependably, with 
little time out for adjustment and little outlay for 
repair. Case Combines are built in the 109-year-old 
Case tradition of making every part a bit better than 
might seem necessary. That is why Case Combines, 
like all Case machines, last long with small cost for 
upkeep. Its ability to do good, fast work at minimum 
Pulled and powered by 2-plow tractors expense and to keep going under difficult conditions 
such as the Case “VAC” shown here, the has made the Case Model “A” truly America’s fa- 
low-cost Model “F-2" Combine harvests vorite combine. Write for full information—or see 


all small grains and dozens of other crops 
from tiny hard-to-get grass and clover the nearest Case dealer. J. I. Case Co., Dept. B-75, 


seeds to big, fragile beans. Racine, Wis. 


9 AND 12-FOOT CASE COMBINES 


Case builds both self-propelled and pull-type combines in these sizes, with choice of 
rub-bar or spike-tooth cylinders. All feature hydraulic header control, exceptionally 
seed-tight construction, long straw rack and exclusive Case “air-lift” cleaning. 
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Larvae and adults of 
the Mexican bean 
beetle and typical in- 
jury to bean leaf. Twice 


before going 


Soybeans stripped by grasshoppers. 


HE OLD IDEA that soybeans are 
less subject to damage by in- 
sects than other field crops grown 
in the United States has been chang- 
ed considerably. In recent years a 
variety of insects, including grass- 
hoppers and several kinds of beetles 
and caterpillars. have caused rather 
widespread and severe injury to soy- 
beans as well as other crops. Soy- 
bean growers therefore need to be 
watchful for their appearance, and 
ready to apply available control 
methods before the damage is done. 
Which insects to watch for and what 
to do about them when they appear 
are the topics of this discussion. 
All insecticidal sprays recommend- 
ed in this paper are in dilute form 
and are to be applied at large gal- 
lonages per acre. Therefore, large 
quantities of water are required. 
Where water is scarce, more concen- 
trated sprays applied in much smal- 
ler quantities would of course be de- 
sirable. Unfortunately, it has not 
yet been determined whether con- 
centrated sprays will be as satisfac- 
tory as dilute sprays for some in- 
sects. Wherever the more concen- 
trated sprays are used, the quanti- 
ties of active ingredient applied per 
acre should not be reduced below 
those recommended for use in the 
dilute sprays. 


Grasshoppers 


Grasshoppers are among the most 
widespread and serious pests of soy- 


natural size. 


INSECT 
PESTS OF 
SOYBEANS 
and their 
control 


By C. M. PACKARD 


Entomologist * *, Bureau of Entomology and 

Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Ad- 

ministration, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


beans. They eat the leaves and pods 
and also cut off the pods. One or 
more of several species may attack 
them, depending on local conditions. 


In the North Central. South Cen- 
tral and Middle Atlantic states the 
lesser migratory grasshopper. the 
red-legged grasshopper. the differen- 
tial grasshopper, and the two-striped 
grasshopper are the chief offenders. 
In the Southeastern states the Ameri- 
can, or bird, grasshopper is more 
likely to be the principal injurious 
species. 

Grasshoppers are apt to be more 
numerous in semiarid climates or 
with a succession of dry seasons 
than in moister climates or seasons. 
They may become abundant enough 
to injure soybeans wherever they are 
grown. Whichever species are in- 
volved, the control measures are the 
same. 


For many years the use of a poi- 
soned bait broadcast thinly among 
the plants has been the standard 
method of control. However, sprays 
and dusts containing chlordane. toxa- 
phene, or aldrin, applied to the foli- 
age. have recently come into gen- 


) Retired September 30, 1950. 


2? The author gratefully acknowledges the valu- 

able suggestions made by J igger, of 
the Natural History Survey Division, Illinois 
State Board of Natural Resources and Con- 
servation; F. W. Poos, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and 
others, that were utilized in the preparation 
of this article. 
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Bean leaf beetle adult. A little less than nine 
times natural size. 


eral use. These sprays and dusts 
usually are more efficient than bait 
in dense, succulent vegetation such 
as soybeans. Sprays give higher ini- 
tial kills and continue to kill grass- 
hoppers longer than dusts. Chlor- 
dane and toxaphene are generally 
available from local dealers in ready- 
mixed emulsion concentrates, wet- 
table powders, and dusts. The emul- 
sion concentrates and wettable pow- 
ders should be diluted with water to 
suit’ available spraying equipment. 
Whatever formulation is used, the 
quantity of active ingredient applied 
per acre should be increased with 
the size of the plants, the abundance 
of foliage. and the age of the grass- 
hoppers. within the following ranges: 
In dust 
% to 1% lb. 
114 to-24 Ib. 


to6 oz. 


In spray 
Chlordane %tol Ib. 
Toxaphene 1 to 1% lb. 
Aldrin 2to4 oz. 

Several other new insecticides 
have been found effective 
against grasshoppers and may _be- 
come available to growers. The suit- 
ability and best dosages for practical 
use have not yet been fully agreed 
upon. however. and if used the di- 
rections given on the packages should 
he followed. 

All the above-mentioned insecti- 
cides are poisonous to man and ani- 
mals. They must therefore be handl- 
ed carefully in accordance with all 
precautions given on the containers. 
The leaves and stems of soybeans 
that have been treated with chlor- 
dane or toxaphene should not be 
fed to dairy animals or poultry at 
any time. or to meat animals that 
are being finished for slaughter. 
This precaution also applies to crops 
treated with aldrin less than 21 days 
hefore harvest. 

Although poison bait is likely to 
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Japanese beetle adult. A little more than four 
times natural size. 


be less effective than a spray or dust. 
it may be used to advantage in crops 
that are to be cut for hay or pastur- 
ed. since its use does not entail the 
residue hazard resulting from the 
use of sprays or dusts. One of the 
best baits is made according to the 
following formula: 

Coarse flaky wheat bran 100 Ib. 
Chlordane Ib. 


or 
Toxaphene 1 Ib. 
Water 12 gal. 


Enough of the emulsion concen- 
trate or wettable powder containing 
the insecticide as purchased from 
the dealer should be used to give 
1, pound of actual chlordane or | 
pound of actual toxaphene per 100 
pounds of bran. The concentrate or 
powder should be stirred into the 


water, and the mixture applied to 
the bran and mixed thoroughly. The 
mixing can be done with shovels on 
a smooth floor or in a large shal- 
low container such as a wagon box. 

Six pounds of powdered sodium 
fluosilicate or 5 pounds of powdered 
white arsenic or paris green can be 
used in the formula instead of chlor- 
dane or toxaphene. When one of 
these insecticides is used, however. 
it is better to mix the poison thor- 
oughly into the dry bran before add- 
ing the water. 

The bait should be broadcast thin- 
ly and uniformly at the rate of about 
20 pounds (wet weight) per acre 
early in the morning. It is usually 
advisable to spread bait in adjoining 
fields from which the grasshoppers 
are moving into the soybeans. as 
well as in the bean field. The bait 
can be spread by hand or with a 
seed-broadcasting machine mounted 
on the back end of a wagon or truck. 


If the bait is distributed in lumps. 
there may be danger of poisoning 
fowls or farm animals, but there is 
no danger if it is broadcast proper- 
ly. Bulk quantities of poison bait 
must be kept away from farm ani- 
mals and children, and receptacles 
used in mixing should be destroyed 
or thoroughly cleaned to avoid any 
chance of accidental poisoning. 
Hands and clothing must be prompt- 
ly and thoroughly washed ajter the 
poison bait is handled. 


Bean Beetles 


The Mexican bean beetle has be- 
come an important pest of soybeans 
in the Eastern and Southeastern 
states. Some varieties of soybeans 


Soybean leaves injured by Japanese beetles. 
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A field of soybeans damaged by white grubs. 


Striped blister beetles feeding on soybean 
foli 


‘acre. 


are more susceptible to attack than 
others. The adult beetle is convex- 
ly rounded, about 1% inch long and 
copper-colored, with 16 small black 
spots on its back. The larva of this 
insect is a yellow, spiny worm about 
1. inch long when full grown. The 
adults and larvae feed mostly on the 
undersides of the leaves, and the lar- 
vae do most of the damage. 

A smaller species, commonly call- 
ed the bean leaf beetle, occasionally 
becomes abundant on soybeans. It 
eats holes through the leaves. The 
adults are about 14 inch long and 
reddish to yellowish, with four black 
spots on the back and a black band 
around the margin of the wing cov- 
ers. 

In general, DDT has been less 
satisfactory than certain other insec- 
ticides against the Mexican bean 
beetle. To protect the crop against 
this insect and also the bean leaf 
beetle. when the soybeans are not 
being grown for hay, it is recom- 
mended that a spray containing 3 
pounds of cryolite in 50 gallons of 


‘water be used at the rate of 100 


gallons per acre. For control of the 
Mexican bean beetle the spray 
should be applied to the undersides 
of the leaves. 

Good results have been obtained 
on snap beans with dusts containing 
from 60 to 80 percent of cryolite in 
pyrophyllite, tale, or sulfur, applied 
at the rate of 20 to 25 pounds per 
Where the corn earworm is 
present along with the bean beetle. 
cryolite is more effective than ro- 
tenone for the combined control of 
both pests. 


Although rotenone is more expen- 
sive than cryolite, it is one of the 
most. effective insecticides against 
the Mexican bean beetle and the 
bean leaf beetle. A rotenone spray 
is made with 114 pounds of powder- 
ed derris or cube root (5 percent ro- 
tenone) in 50 gallons of water. The 
powder should be thoroughly wetted 
with a small quantity of water and 
then poured through a fine strainer 
into the water in the spray tank and 
mixed thoroughly. No spreader or 
sticker is necessary. The spray 
should be applied to the undersides 
of the leaves at the rate of 100 to 
125 gallons per acre. 

A rotenone dust can be obtained 
already prepared. Jt should contain 
at least 0.75 percent of rotenone and 
be applied at the rate of 20 to 25 
pounds per acre. 

When the bean leaf beetle and 
potato leafhopper are abundant 
along with the Mexican bean beetle. 
the addition of 0.1 percent of pyre- 
thrins to the rotenone dust will in- 
crease its effectiveness. If the corn 
earworm or other caterpillars and 
the potato leafhopper are also pres- 
ent. a dust mixture containing 3 per- 
cent of DDT. 0.5 percent of rotenone. 
and 50 percent of sulfur in tale or 
pyrophyllite may be used. 

More detailed information on 
sprays, dusts. and application equip- 
ment for Mexican bean beetle con- 
trol is given in U. S. Department of 
Asriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 1624. 

If a crop that is to be used for 
hay becomes badly infested. it should 
not be sprayed but should be cut as 
soon as practicable. 


Japanese Beetle 

Where the Japanese beetle is abun- 
dant. the adults sometimes severely 
injure soybeans by feeding on the 
leaves. This beetle is nearly 1. inch 
long, about 14 inch wide. and shin- 
ing metallic green. The hard wing 
covers are coppery brown. Two 
small tufts of short white hairs just 
behind the wing covers and_ five 
small patches of them along each 
side of the body readily distinguish 
this insect from other beetles. 

Dusts containing 2 to 5 percent 
of DDT. applied at the rate of 25 
pounds per acre. have been used 
with some success against the beetles 
in soybeans, but DDT spray is more 
effective and lasting. The spray is 
prepared by mixing 2 pounds of a 
wettable powder containing 50 per- 
cent of DDT in 100 gallons of water. 
It should be applied at the rate of 
about 75 gallons per acre. More 
than one application 10 days or 2 
weeks apart may be necessary. 
Sprays containing the same quantity 
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Corn earworm. About 1'2 times natural size. 


of TDE (dichlorodiphenyldichloro- 
ethane) or methoxychlor have given 
vood results against Japanese beetles 
on fruit trees and might be found 
satisfactory on soybeans. 

The leaves and stems of soybeans 
that have been treated with DDT or 
TDE should not be fed to dairy ani- 
mals or poultry at any time, or to 
meat animals that are being finished 
for slaughter. There is less danger 
of methoxychlor being stored in the 
fat or excreted in the milk of animals 
fed on forage that has been treated 
with it at the above dosages. 

Some varieties of soybeans are 
less attractive than others to the Jap- 
anese beetle. Farmers should con- 
sult their county agent or state agri- 
cultural experiment station as to the 
varieties best adapted to their partic- 
ular localities. 

Blister Beetles 

Blister beetles are slender black. 
gray. or striped beetles about 1. to 
3, inch long, and are active fliers. 
They are often injurious to soybeans 
in the Southern and Central states. 
They may appear suddenly in great 
numbers in limited portions of a 
field and very quickly strip these 
portions completely. They can be 
readily controlled by immediate ap- 
plication of DDT dust or spray to 
the infested areas as recommended 
above for the Japanese beetle. Very 
good control has also been obtained 
with 114 pounds of toxaphene per 
acre in a dust or spray. 

Soybeans being grown for hay 
may sometimes be saved from the 
beetles by cutting the crop as soon 
as a severe infestation is discovered. 


Other Beetles 

Flea beetles of several species are 
especially numerous in the Gulf 
states and frequently attack soy- 
beans. These extremely small. active 
beetles feed on the leaves and jump 
like eas when disturbed. They may 
be controlled with DDT dust or spray 
as described for control of the Japa- 
nese beetle. 

The grape colaspis has caused con- 
siderable damage to soybeans in the 
North Central states. This uniform- 
ly yellowish-brown beetle is about 
3/16 inch long. The larvae which 
are small white grubs. live in the 
soil and attack the roots of soybeans 
and other field crops. This insect 
usually requires more than a year 
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Fall armyworm. A little over natural size. 


to build up a high population. lt 
may be prevented from doing ser- 
ious damage by not planting soy- 
beans or other legumes two years 
in succession on the same ground. 
and by plowing land to be planted 
to soybeans early in the fall of the 
preceding year. 

The clover root curculio. a small 
brownish beetle about 1/6 inch long 
with a short blunt snout, has been 
known to destroy soybeans planted 
on spring-plowed clover sod. The 
beetles eat off the plants as fast as 
they appear above the ground. No 
injury has been reported to soybeans 
planted on clover-sod ground that 
was plowed the previous fall or 
early winter. Where soybeans are 
to follow spring-broken clover sod. 
it should be well harrowed and plant- 
ing should be delayed as long as 
possible. Treatment of the newly 
sprouted crop with a dust containing 
5 to 10 percent of DDT might he 
worth a trial against this insect. 


Leafhoppers 


Leafhoppers sometimes hecome 
very numerous on soybeans. One of 
the most important species is the 
potato leafhopper. This is a wedge- 
shaped. pale-green insect about 1 
inch long. which sucks the sap out of 
the leaves and causes them to turn 
vellow and die. It is not easily seen. 
because it feeds mostly on the lower 
surface of the leaves and_ hides. 
jumps. or flies when disturbed. DDT 
dust or spray. as described for the 
control of the Japanese beetle. is ef- 
fective against these insects. 

A close relative of the leafhop- 
pers. called the three-cornered alfal- 
fa hopper. is a common pest of soy- 
beans as well as alfalfa and many 
other herbaceous plants. particularly 
in the Southern states. When full 
grown it is a pale-green. humpback- 
ed. winged insect about 14 inch 
long. It feeds by inserting its sharp 
beak in a stem. sucking out the sap. 
and often making a ring or girdle 
of feeding punctures around the 
stem. This causes a gall-like forma- 
tion and the death or breaking off 
of the stem. This insect also injures 
the stems by making slits in them. 
in which it lays little white eggs. 

Several of the new insecticides 
have been tried against it in alfalfa. 
but although fairly good temporary 
results have been obtained experi- 


Common white grub. About three times nat- 
ural size. 


mentally with a dust containing 2 


percent of parathion, no sat'sfactory 
control measure has vet been found. 
Parathion is extremely 
and persons handling it should un- 
derstand its hazards and follow care- 
fully the precautions given on the 
packages. 


Velvetbean Caterpillar 


The velvetbean caterpillar is a 
pest of soybeans in the Southeastern 
states only. It is the young stage of 
a night-flying moth and feeds on var- 
ious other legumes. such as velvet- 
beans. peanuts. cowpeas. and kudzu. 
It probably does not survive the win- 
ter in continental United States. but 
works northward from the Tropics 


poisonous. 


Potato leafhopper adults and two types of 
soybeans. The hairy variety on the right is 
less to pper injury than the 
smooth variety on the left. The most desirable 
now ilable are all more or less 

hairy. 
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Velvetbean caterpillar on a partially 
eaten bean leaf. About natural size. 


during the summer. In the southern 
portion of the Gulf states it may 
produce as many as three genera- 
tions in a single season, but usually 
it is not very abundant until late 
summer or early fall. Late varieties 
of soybeans are most seriously in- 
jured, whereas early varieties may 
escape injury entirely. 

The full-grown caterpillar is about 
11, inches long. It is usually black 
but sometimes green, with a green 
stripe down the middle of its back 
and from one to three light stripes 
along its sides. The underside is al- 
ways dark. When disturbed. the 
caterpillars drop quickly from the 
plants with a rapid wriggling motion. 
They begin feeding on the tender 
top leaves of the plants. working 
downward and ragging the leaves or 
eating them and the buds completely 
as they go. They may eat even the 
tender stems and developing pods. 

A heavy infestation of velvetbean 
caterpillars may completely strip the 
plants within a few days. Prompt 
treatment is therefore important. It 
may be controlled quickly with a 
dust containing 2 or 3 percent of 
DDT in pyrophyllite, tale. or a good 
dusting sulfur, applied at the rate 
of 15 pounds per acre. The precau- 
tions against feeding DDT-treated 
crops to animals, given in the discus- 
sion of DDT for Japanese beetle 
control should be observed. 

Control may also be obtained by 
dusting soybeans with cryolite at the 
rate of 15 pounds per acre. A sec- 
ond dusting may be necessary about 
10 days later to destroy the cater- 
pillars that hatch after the first ap- 
plication. 

Soybeans planted for hay may be 
saved without the use of an insecti- 
cide, if they can be cut promptly 
before the caterpillars ruin them. 


Other Caterpillars 


The corn earworm, the green clo- 
verworm. the armyworm, the fall 
armyworm. the variegated cutworm, 
and other climbing cutworms fre- 
quently damage soybeans by eating 
the foliage or young pods and seeds. 
Fair control of these caterpillars may 
be obtained by applying DDT spray 
or dust as recommended for the Jap- 
anese beetle, but chlordane or toxa- 
phene spray or dust as already dis- 
cussed for control of grasshoppers. 
probably would be more effective. 

Where it is desired to destroy 
armyworms or cutworms without ap- 
plying an insecticide directly to the 
plants. the application of poison 
bran bait as recommended for grass- 
hoppers is suggested. 

The garden webworm and other 
caterpillars that feed within webs 
are usually difficult to control with 
insecticides. Good results have been 
obtained. however, with toxaphene at 
2 pounds per acre in a spray, or at 
3 pounds per acre in a dust. Some 
success with 5- and 10-percent DDT 
dusts has also been reported. 

Crops treated with DDT or toxa- 
phene should not be fed to dairy ani- 
mals, poultry or meat animals being 
finished for slaughter. 

Pyrethrum dusts containing 0.2 to 
0.3 percent of pyrethrins are effec- 
tive against webworms and do not 
leave a harmful residue. 

Early application, before the web- 
worms have formed their webs. is 
helpful. When a crop being raised 
for hay becomes severely infested 
with webworms, immediate cutting 
may be the most practical procedure. 


Grape colaspis adult, 10 times natural size. 


Red Spiders 

Tiny mites commonly called red 
spiders are serious pests of many 
crops, including soybeans. They oc- 
casionally become extremely abun- 
dant on the undersides of the leaves. 
which they cover thinly with a fine 
webbing. Their feeding causes the 
leaves to turn yellow or reddish and 
reduces or stops the growth of the 
plants. They are especially likely 
to become abundant where an insec- 
ticide has been used to control some 
other pest. 

Prompt application of sulfur is 
one of the best methods of control- 
ling red spiders. A finely powdered 
dusting sulfur can be used alone or 
in combination with any of the in- 
secticides recommended herein for 
the control of other soybean pests. 
It may be used undiluted or in the 
proportion of 50 percent or more as 
a carrier for other insecticides. In 
a spray it should be used at the rate 
of 5 to 6 pounds of wettable sulfur 
in 100 to 150 gallons of water per 
acre. A spray or dust should be ap- 
plied to the undersides of the leaves. 
A second spraying may be necessary 
in about 10 days. 

Several other miticides now on the 
market may be found satisfactory if 
used according to directions on the 
labels. 

White Grubs 

The Illinois State Natural History 
Survey reports that in Illinois in re- 
cent years white grubs have done 
considerable damage to soybeans or 
to corn following soybeans. Most of 
the damage has occurred where soy- 
beans have been grown alternately 
with corn. The Illinois entomologists 
recommend the inclusion of other 
crops in the rotation. Doubtless the 
best crop to include would be one 
of the clovers or alfalfa. since they 
are unfavorable to white grubs. 

White grub injury to soybeans has 
also been reported from Indiana. 

—sbd— 


CAN GET MICROFILM 


Microfilm copies of all issues of 
the Soybean Digest are now available 
to libraries and other organizations 
and individuals who want them. This 
method will make it possible to keep 
a complete file—or single issues— 
of the Digest without requiring much 
space for storage. 

The microfilm copies are available 
at minimum prices on all past issues 
of the Digest. and will be available 
on all future issues. 

Those wishing to purchase the mi- 
crofilm copies should write: Univer- 
sity Microfilms, 313 N. First St.. Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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DON’T GET A BLACK 


when it comes to supplying an inoculant to your grower 
customers. Let them have the HIGH QUALITY, PRE- 
TESTED NOD-O-GEN with an unsurpassed, efficiency 
record. NOD-O-GEN is produced by one of the largest and 
oldest Agricultural Houses in the nation. You can sell it 
to your customers with the knowledge that it will do the 


EYE 


job. We will gladly send you the name of your nearest 
jobber upon receipt of your inquiry. 


PRE-TESTED NOD-O-GEN is packed in practical size 
packages for all common legumes. Special cultures are 
available for little known but promising legumes. 


MORE CUSTOMER SATISFYING PRODUCTS 


2, 4-D WEED KILLERS 
Liquid or powder forms. Regular strength and concen- 
trates. Amines or esters. A complete assortment, 2 0z. 
to — carloads. 

HORMONES 
Fruitone, Rootone, Transplantone, Tubertone. 

SEED TREATMENT CHEMICALS 
Ceresan, Arasan, Tersan, Semesan Bel, Semesan Jr., 
Spergon, Ete. 

RAT KILLER 
Hopkins WARFARIN, Concentrate and Redi-Mix. 


FERTILIZER 
Ford Ammonium Sulphate for horticultural use — 10 
Ibs., 50 Ibs., 100 Ibs. 
SPRAYERS 
“GAT” sprayers for home lawn use. 
SPROUT INHIBITORS 
Barsprout for all root crops, particularly potatoes, en- 
ables storage of “old” potatoes well up into spring. 
SOIL-TESTING KITS 


Sudbury — Wide range of sizes. 


FARM LABORATORY DIVISION 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: Jackson, Mississippi 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS, P. O. BOX 788 
Founded 1854 
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L ATTEMPTING to solve the perplex- 
ing problems that have arisen as a 
result of the Communist aggression. 
the importance of industrial associa- 
tions assumes greater significance. 
The problems of controls, price ceil- 
ings, and governmental actions focus 
the need for well-organized and efh- 
cient trade associations. As in the 
last war, associations will again serve 
a primary function in acting as a 
clearing house for the industry and 
a valuable contact for government 
in handling the problems of pre- 
paredness, or eventually complete 
mobilization. 


Our two industries are similar in 
many respects. First, each of us is 
dependent entirely on the farmer and 
agriculture for the raw materials we 
process. 


Secondly, the farmer who supplies 
us with our raw material, also fur- 
nishes a market for a large percent- 
age of our production. Through his 
feeding operations, the farmer uti- 
lizes better than 95 percent of our 
soybean oil meal production, and he 
is also a customer for the margarine. 
shortening, and other edible prod- 
ucts made from soybean oil, as well 
as a customer for the industrial 
products produced from soybean oil. 


Thirdly, our industry’s immediate 
customer for soybean oil meal is the 
mixed feed industry, with some 80- 
85 percent of our production moving 
directly into mixed feeds. 


Fourthly, your industry is a rela- 
tively young one, and although al- 
falfa has been a very important crop 
in this country for a number of 
years, I believe that dehydrated al- 


Working Together 


By R. G. HOUGHTLIN 


President National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation, 3818 Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


falfa came into prominence about 
the same time that soybean oil meal 
and soybean oil were finding mar- 
kets in our economy. 

Our association is also relatively 
young. having been organized in 
1930, when the production of our 
domestic soybean crop totalled less 
than 1314 million bushels. To give 
you an idea of the growth of our 
industry during the last decade. 
which I believe is the same period 
of the rapid increase in dehydrated 
alfalfa production, | would like to 
call your attention to a few statistics. 

The production of soybeans in 
1940 totalled slightly more than 78 
million bushels. The latest crop re- 
port covering the 1950 crop indicates 
a production of more than 287 mil- 
lion bushels. 


400 Percent Increase 


From the 1940 crop, processors 
utilized a little more than 64 million 
bushels. From the 1950 crop. the 
best estimates indicate a crush of 
some 240 million bushels. 

In processing the 1940 crop, a lit- 
tle more than 1,500,000 tons of soy- 
bean oil meal was produced.  Esti- 
mates on the production from the 
present crop run in excess of 5.- 
500,000. tons. 

Our 1940 production of soybean 
oil totalled = about 533,250,000 
pounds. Estimates for the produc- 
tion from the 1950 crop run approxi- 
mately 2 billion 400 million pounds. 

This year our industry will furnish 
about 50 percent of the domestically 
‘produced protein meals, and we will 
provide the largest domestic source 
of vegetable oils. 

A brief report on the activities of 
our association and its general set- 
up may prove helpful in demonstrat- 
ing the methods we are using in 
working together toward a better in- 
dustry and a brighter future. 

In our association we have about 
80 active members. Our members 
process 80 to 85 percent of the soy- 
beans crushed domestically. Re- 
cently our constitution was amended 
to open associate memberships to 


consumers of soybean oil and soy- 
bean oil meal. We now have a num- 
ber of refiners and mixed feed manu- 
facturers among our associate mem- 
bers. Our association is truly demo- 
cratic. The smallest member has 
the same voting power as the larg- 
est processor in our group. 


Honor to Serve 


The strength of an association is 
directly dependent on the active par- 
ticipation of the individual mem- 
bers and the smooth functioning of 
the individual committees of the as- 
sociation. We have felt that selec- 
tion to serve on a committee of the 
association was an honor, and we 
have made every effort to limit com- 
mittee membership to those who are 
well qualified to serve and who will 
actively participate in the program 
of the committee. This. I believe. 
is a very important fundamental. 
Strictly political appointees are not 
helpful in the over-all functioning of 
an association. 


I should like to list briefly the 
committees of our association and 
give a few highlights on their pres- 
ent activities. 

Our traffic transportation 
committee is in constant contact with 
rate-making bodies and_ represents 
the association at all public hearings 
where rates affecting any of our in- 
dustry products are involved. 


Our technical committee has been 
especially helpful in the construction 
of our soybean oil trading rules. 
They supply the technical know-how 
to the practical problems confronted 
by soybean oil traders. They were 
especially helpful in setting up our 
refining loss system of trading. This 
program supplies an incentive for 
producing high quality soybean oil. 

Our oil trading rules committee 
has as its function the formulation 
of fair and equitable soybean oil 
trading rules for our industry. 


Our meal trading rules committee 
serves the same function as our oil 
trading rules committee insofar as 
soybean oil meal trading is con- 
cerned. 
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I might interject the statement that 
our associate members have proved 
very helpful in the formulation of 
our oil and meal trading rules. We 
believe that we have a very equitable 
trading rules set-up and, of course. 
as changes become advisable. our 
trading rules committees have recom- 
mended to the membership the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Proof that our trading rules are 
equitable to buyers and_ sellers is 
shown by the fact that practically 
all soybean oil and soybean oil meal 
trading is consummated under our 
association trading rules. 

If a member received no benefit 
other than that provided him by 
equitable trading rules. his member- 
ship in an association would be jus- 
tified. Fair and equitable trading 
rules pave the way for industry de- 
velopment on a sound basis and elim- 
inate many of the unnecessary mis- 
understandings that arise when no 
trading rules are available to pro- 
tect both the buyer and seller against 
inferior quality and other contrac- 
tual pitfalls. 

Our soybean grades and contracts 
committee specifically has the job 
of protecting the industry's interests 
in seeing that fair and just grades 
are established by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the grading 
of soybeans. That committee will 
represent the association at the forth- 
coming U. S. hearings to consider 
revisions in the U. S. standards for 
soybeans. 


Crop Improvement Council 


Our Crop Improvement Council 
has been extremely active in work- 
ing with the growers of soybeans and 
the various university and govern- 
ment agencies, as well as vo-ag teach- 
ers. county agents and handlers of 
soybeans in making available factual 
information concerning the best pro- 
duction of soybeans. Our associa- 
tion has felt that this activity was 
important enough so that we have 
a full-time employee directing the 
program. J. W. Calland. whose 
headquarters are at Decatur, Ind.. 
has directed the program for the 
last three years. 

In inaugurating this program, we 
published a “bible” on soybean 
farming and have distributed almost 
200,000 copies of that booklet and 
will shortly produce a revised edi- 
tion. Single copies of the booklet 
entitled “Soybean Farming” are 
available free of cost by writing to 
the Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg.. 
Chicago 4, III. 

In addition, we are publishing 
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four times a year, a bulletin called 
Soybean News. which now goes to 
a mailing list of some 18,000 inter- 
ested people. 

We have just completed a 16 mil- 
limeter sound color movie entitled 
Soybeans—The Feature Story. and 
this film, with a running time of 
some 27 minutes. will be given wide 
distribution over the soybean pro- 
ducing areas. 

To assist us in the formulation 
and operation of this program of 
crop improvement. we have inaugu- 
rated a university advisory board. 
Thirteen of the country’s leading 
agronomists represent their state uni- 
versities on this very important body. 
Through the cooperation of — this 
group. we believe that our program 
has been enriched and the local 
problems of each of the 13° most 
important soybean producing states 
have received consideration. 


Processor Conferences 


For a number of years our asso- 
ciation has encouraged its members 
to maintain close relations with the 
local universities and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture workers in 
soybean research. In order to ex- 
pand that interest we recently initi- 
ated our Tri-State University-Proces- 
sor Conferences. Under this estab- 
lished program, the processors and 
university personnel in each of two 
tri-state areas—IIlinois-Indiana-Ohio. 
and Missouri-Minnesota-lowa—meet 
each year for a two-day conference. 
The meeting place is alternated be- 
tween the three states involved and. 
in addition, an industry-wide meet- 
ing is held every fourth year at the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, at Peoria. This year’s 
meetings are scheduled for Minne- 
apolis on March 8 and 9, and Cham- 
paign, Illinois, on March 21 and 22. 

Another very important committee 
is our Soybean Research Council. 
This group is composed of the re- 
search men of our industry. whose 
primary function has been to supply 
factual information to all segments 
of the trade on the properties of the 
products produced from crushing 
soybeans. They also act as a con- 
sulting group for the research pro- 
grams in effect at the various uni- 
versities and the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

No single firm could afford to 
make the investment necessary to em- 
ploy this group of top-notch men. 
Yet, through the spirit of “working 
together” this group has been made 
available. through their respective 


All pull together. 


An account of the 

National Soybean 
Processors Association 
and its activities 

by its president. 

From his address before 
the American Dehydrators 


Association convention. 


company executives to perform an 
invaluable service for our associa- 
tion members and the industry. 

The latest activity of our Council 
has been a program for determining 
the quality of soybean oil meal which 
our largest customer. the feed mixer. 
desires, and then following through 
to the industry to make every effort 
to supply the quality desired. This 
program has been extremely help- 
ful to our members and, I believe. 
to the entire mixed feed trade. 

The committee which we have es- 
tablished to work closely with the 
Feed Control Officials is listed as our 
uniform rules and standards com- 
mittee for soybean oil meal. This 
group has done a wonderful job in 
working with the important feed 
control groups and in keeping our 
membership advised of any develop- 
ments in the feed control set-up that 
would affect soybean oil meal. 

Our safety and insurance commit- 
tee has been of real service in en- 
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couraging safety in our plants and 
in securing proper recognition of 
our industry from insurance organi- 
zations. 

Our lecithin committee has devel- 
oped standards for lecithin, and al- 
though lecithin is not one of our 
primary products, it is one that has 
assumed growing importance during 
the last few years. 

We also found as our membership 
increased that some of the very close 
contact, which we had enjoyed with 
individual members during the early 
days of the association, was being 
lost. Accordingly, we have estab- 
lished regional committees to serve 
each of the areas of processing, and 
we hold regional meetings from time 
to time to discuss local problems and 
to advise the members on associa- 
tion activities. We also find that 
many of those who attend the re- 
gional meetings, such as plant su- 
perintendents, buyers and others, are 
not able to attend our annual meet- 
ings. Thus the regional set-up does 
increase the interest of plant person- 
nel in the over-all functioning of our 
association. 

Executive Set-Up 

Just a brief outline of our execu- 
tive set-up before closing. Our asso- 
ciation is operated by a directorate 
of 18 members, with six members of 
the board elected each year to serve 
a three-year term. An_ executive 
committee of eight, composed of the 
officers of the association and four 
directors, is elected each year to 
serve as an executive body for the 
group. 

We maintain a central office in the 
Board of Trade Building in Chicago. 
Our central office acts as a clearing 
house for our members and coordi- 
nates the various programs of the 
association. We publish a daily re- 
port to our active membership and 
release supplementary bulletins of 
importance and interest to our mem- 
bers. In addition, Mr. Calland, di- 
recting our crop improvement pro- 
gram, is located at Decatur, Ind. We 
also maintain Washington represen- 
tation. Lastly we have a general 
counsel located in Chicago. 

In conclusion, it is my earnest be- 
lief that every member in an indus- 
try should belong to his established 
trade association. The benefits de- 
rived from membership far exceed 
the financial costs. The spirit of 
working together, which is establish- 
ed in a well-organized trade asso- 
ciation, is in iteslf well worth the 
investment necessary to membership. 

In these precarious times, in my 
estimation, trade association mem- 
bership is an absolute necessity to 


help insure our individual develop- 

ment and to produce the maximum 

effort toward preserving our Ameri- 

can democracy. Truly, working to- 

gether is more important today than 

at any time in recorded history. 
—sbd— 


TRI-STATE MEETING 


Plans for the third annual Tri- 
State Conference of Processors and 
Agronomists on soybean production 
and utilization were outlined at a 
meeting on the Purdue University 
campus, Lafayette, Ind., Jan. 26. The 
conference will be held at Urbana, 
Ill., Mar. 21-22, and it is expected 
to attract processors and agronomists 
from Indiana, Ohio. and Illinois. 

Hosts for the planning meeting 
were Dr. J. B. Peterson, head of the 
Purdue agronomy department, Dr. 
G. H. Cutler, A. H. Probst, and Dr. 
A. J. Ohlrogge, all of his staff. 


Attending the session were Ward 
Calland, Decatur, managing director 
of the National Soybean Crop Coun- 
cil, and former member of the Pur- 
due board of trustees; Dr. 
Burlison, head of the agronomy de- 
partment at University of Illinois: 
Prof. J. C. Hackleman, Illinois exten- 
sion agronomist; and R. G. Hought- 
lin, Chicago, president of the Nation- 
al Soybean Processors Association. 


GENERAL MILLS BUILDS 


Construction of a plant to produce 
amines, amides and_ nitriles from 
animal and vegetable oils has been 
announced by General Mills, Ine.. 
Minneapolis. Minn. Located at the 
company’s Chemoil plant in Kanka- 
kee. Ill. the new unit is scheduled 
to begin pilot operation in the fall 
of 1951. 

Designed by General Mills re- 
search laboratories. the plant follows 
an intensive research program. — Its 
completion will mark General Mills’ 
entry into the fatty amine industry. 

General Mills Research Labora- 
tories will be responsible for initial 
operation of the plant, according to 
Whitney Eastman, president of the 
company’s chemical division. Stan- 
dard products will be merchandised 
through General Mills’ chemical 
sales organization, Eastman said, 
but new derivatives will be introduc- 
ed by the new products commercial 
research department of the research 
laboratories. 

“The use of fatty amines in the 
flotation separation of mineral ores 
and in other applications is grow- 
ing.” Eastman said. “In addition. 
the nitriles and amides promise to 
find entirely new uses through scien- 
tific development.” 


Ship First Soybeans by Barge 


The Mi i Soyb Co. of Carath 
beans from Caruthersville in D: b 


ille and Haiti, Mo., shipped its first barge load of soy- 
The barge was destined for New Orleans, La., for 


export, and was the first barge load of beans to be shipped by river from the area. Shipment 

totaled 46,000 bushels of which 39,000 bushels were destined for one It was 

understood that the large order would go to Norway. The beans were loaded onto the barge 

by conveyor from the company’s warehouse. Missouri Soybean Co. is one of the largest soybean 
handlers in southeast Missouri. 
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Why Amsco is first choice 


among users of extraction solvents 


When it comes to first-quality solvents, Amsco is first choice 
among extraction solvent users for these four sound. profit- 
making reasons: 
1. Amsco’s high, fast rate of extraction. 
2. Low solvent losses—due to close distillation, high initial 
boiling point, low dry point. 
3. Freedom from objectionable residue and odor. 
4. Amsco offers a full line of varied extraction solvents to meet 
the needs of your particular job. 


Among the almost unlimited variety of Amsco extraction sol- 
vents now available are Amsco Hexane, Amsco Heptane, 
Amsco Pentane, Amsco Iso Hexanes, Amsco Iso Heptanes, 
Amsco Iso Octanes, Amsco Octane and Amsco Petroleum 


Ethers. 
If you have a solvent extraction problem, let us help you 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 
Chicago, New York 


CORPUS CHRISTI + TORONTO + MONTREAL 
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solve it. For complete information on the time-tested and per- 
formance-proved Amsco Extraction Solvents mail the coupon 
today. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF PETROLEUM-BASE SOLVENTS AVAILABLE 


Amsco products constitute the widest variety of petroleum 
solvents available. Every one of them, from oldest to newest, 
must measure up to the company’s 25-year reputation—a 
reputation for uniform high quality, for prompt service and 
for an eagerness to develop new products to meet industry's 
ever-changing demands. 


American Mineral Spirits Company, Dept. SD- 9 
230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send information on the complete line of Amsco 
petroleum-base solvents to: 


Company 
Street Address... 


City and State 
(Samples sent on request) 
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Polyamide Resin S$ 
hesives, used to fasten transparent windows in packages and to seal 
frozen food cartons. Here, W. A. Jordan, head of General Mills’ applied 
research section, casts an appraising eye at a Suspensoid-coated 

“window.” 


ids may work their way into ‘‘wet stick’’ ad- 


Fred Speyer, who is 


ible for introducing General Mills Polya- 


mide Resin Suspensoids to industry, makes sure his product will heat- 
seal as well as he says it will in his technical literature. 


Chemical Peace Makers 


(Reprinted from Progress thru Research) 
ESEARCHERS Harold Wittcoff and 
W. A. Jordan have negotiated a 
peace between General Mills polya- 
mide resins and water. Their job 
wasn't easy, for they had to deal with 
two determined foes who steadfastly 
refused to get together. 

The polyamide resins, scions of 
soybean oil, are naturally aloof. 
They will dissolve in certain types of 
alcohols and a few other solvents. 
but they are extremely choosey about 
their chemical associates. They will 
have nothing to do with common 
wood alcohol, for example. And 
like their oil ancestors, they shun 
water with feline determination. If 
you put them in a can of water, they 
simply sink to the bottom and lie 
there; if you melt them and then 
pour them into the water, they form 


By negotiating a truce 
between 

polyamide resin, a soy oil 
product, and water, 

General Mills scientists 

have created 

a series of new 

heat sealing adhesives— 

the 

polyamide resin suspensoids. 
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isolated little balls that refuse to 
spread uniformly throughout the 
liquid. 

Since their commercial introduc- 
tion in 1947, however, the polyamide 
resins have done well for themselves. 
To help bring you superior packages, 
for example, they are now serving as 
grease, oil, water and water-vapor re- 
sistant coatings for paper, foil. cello- 
phane and other materials: they are 
also hard at work as heat sealing ad- 
hesives for labels, as laminating res- 
ins and as glossy overcoatings for 
bright, attractive cartons. In the 
leather industry, they are used as 
impregnants to improve the water 
and solvent resistance of hand bags. 
jackets and other products. And by 
serving as corrosion resistant coat- 
ings for metal surfaces, as modeling 
“waxes” and as vehicles for print- 
ing inks, they touch a broad seg- 
ment of American industry. 

But they could not become the dol- 
lar makers they should be as long 
as they refused to join water in a 
common effort. In their original 
form, they could be coated on paper 
or other materials in only two wavs 
—by “hot melt” application or by 
solvent application. 

Although both of these methods of 
application work nicely, they have 
their drawbacks. “Hot melt” equip- 


ment. for example. is complicated 
and expensive. Solvents, too. cost 
considerably more than water, and 
most of them are highly inflam- 
mable; in some plants, they may 
form a serious fire hazard. 


Water Was Obvious 

Water, as a carrier for polyamide 
resins, would obviously drown all of 
these problems. Nearly as cheap as 
the air we breathe, it is completely 
safe to handle. It is easy to apply 
with simple equipment; it is free 
of odor; it helps chemists control 
the penetration of resin into paper 
or plastic films, and it remains high- 
ly fluid even when it carries a high 
percentage of polyamide resin solids. 

All of these advantages, then, left 
chemists Wittcoff and Jordan with 
one jackpot question: “How could 
they make polyamide resins and wa- 
ter join in a peaceful union?” 

Harnessing their chemical knowl- 
edge to plenty of mental sweat. Witt- 
coff and Jordan started with a new 
approach. They coaxed the resin 
into water suspension as quietly as 
a dove of peace. Although their 
exact technique is a trade secret. 
their series of products is now in the 
pilot plant for all to see—and use. 
Its many-syllabled name is _polya- 

mide resin suspensoid. 
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VENTS 


ty major industrial ceaters 


LIFE COULD BE 
SO MUCH SIMPLER! 


This business of sniffin’ around 
here and sniffin’ around there, all 
over the landscape, lookin’ fur 
somethin’ yuh hope’ll be a mite 
better c’n be doggone rough ’n a 
heap discouragin’ too. Reminds 
me a lot o’ some 0’ these soybean 
processors. Life’d be a deal simpler 
if they’d just order Bronoco ’n 
ferget this constant lookin’ 
around. Bronoco’s got th’ answers 
t’ every oil recovery problem, 
special ’n otherwise, ’n a complete 
line to meet the most exactin’ 
specifications. All th’ Bronoco 
customers who’ve taken’ th’ hint 
sure improved th’ quality o’ their 
oil ’n boosted the heck out ’o their 
production ’n profits. 
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Solve Your Production & Profit Problems with 


EXTRACTION SOLVENTS 


Piants in Detroit, Louisville, and St. Lours « Distribution facilities in many major industrial centers 


R. J. BROWN COMPANY | 


1418 WITTENBERG AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Outwardly, the suspensoids are 
opaque, white liquids that look much 
like a vanilla malted milk. Actual- 
ly, they consist of tiny particles of 
polyamide resin “floating” in water. 
These particles are so small they 
could lose themselves on the tip of 
an eyelash; some of them are less 
than 0.5 micron, or roughly one-50 
thousandth of an inch in diameter. 
The largest particles seldom measure 
more than two microns, one-13 
thousandths of an inch. If you look- 
ed at a sample of suspensoid 
under a microscope, you would 
find these tiny bits of resin evenly 
dispersed throughout the water. 


Stable Union 


The wedding of resin and water in 
the polyamide resin suspensoids is 
an extremely happy one. It will sur- 
vive repeated freezing and thawing, 
continued heating and vigorous stir- 
ring. The resin will not settle out 
even when the suspensoid is diluted 
with tap water to a solids content as 
low as 5 percent. 

Although butyl alcohol will rap- 
idly divorce the resin from the water, 
fairly large amounts of methyl, ethyl 
and isopropyl alcohol have little ef- 
fect. And, with proper techniques, 
even the butyl alcohols and many 
other solvents can be introduced to 
produce stable suspensoids. 

When you spread a_ polyamide 
resin suspensoid over the surface of 
paper, foil, wood or other material, 
it deposits an opaque film composed 
of millions of individual resin par- 
ticles. Indistinguishable to the naked 
eye, these tiny particles appear to be 
a continuous film, but actually they 
are isolated bits of resin, like grains 
of sand on a beach. If you heat 
them, however, they fuse together, 
forming a solid, continuous film. 
And once fused, they will turn back 
water and water-vapor as well as 
grease, oil and corrosive solvents. 

Like other forms of polyamide 


CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
AND 


MACHINERY 


TRANSMISSION 


resin, suspensoid films will not 
“block,” or stick prematurely. 


General Mills’ pilot plant in Min- 
neapolis is now turning out polya- 
mide resin suspensoids of four 
grades. 

Since polyamide resins in water 
suspensoid form get along well with 
many chemicals that refuse to “co- 
operate” with the solid resin, they 
may work their way into entirely new 
industrial jobs. By adding resins, 
synthetic rubber latices and other 
chemical compounds, chemists un- 
doubtedly can tailor the  suspen- 
soids for many applications. 

Polyamide resin suspensoid, added 
to emulsions of another resin, poly- 
vinyl acetate, for example, produces 
a compound with improved _flexi- 
bility and increased resistance to wa- 
ter and blocking. It will also lower 
the sealing temperature and reduce 
the tackiness of certain synthetic 
rubbers, adapting them for use as 
heat sealing materials. 

Ranging into other fields, the sus- 
pensoids show promise as compon- 
ents of “wet stick” adhesives, such 
as those used to fasten transparent 
windows in packages and to seal 
frozen food cartons. They may 
serve as binders for locking pig- 
ments to colored leather and as glos- 
sy, appearance-improving overcoats 
for lacquered leathers. As _ textile 
coatings, they may prove valuable 
for water-proofing and increasing the 
dirt and grease resistance of denim 
overalls, jackets, shirts, dresses. Pig- 
mented, they may form attractive, 
paint-like decorative and protective 
coatings. Since they will bind wood, 
flour, sawdust, cork, paper pulp, lea- 
ther and textiles, they may well aid 
in the manufacture of products rang- 
ing from toys to wallboard. And, of 
course, the suspensoids will reduce 
the cost, simplify the processes and 
increase the safety of many of polya- 
mide resin’s current applications. 


Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
“Serving Industry since 1895” 


’ Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Polyamide Resin is a translucent, amber-col- 
ored solid, like the piece posing at the right. 
It melis when heated; it dissolves in certain 
chemicals, and it serves as a valuable heat- 
sealing adhesive and coating for paper and 
other materials. Wedded to water, however, 
it is an opaque, white liquid that looks much 
like a vanilla malted milk. It flows freely, as 
the sample at the left demonstrates for the 
camera. Although it still serves as a heat- 
sealing coating and adhesive, it functions with 
greater ease and safety at lower cost. And it 
promises to go to work in a series of entirely 
new and profitable jobs. 


General Mills Polyamide Resin Suspensoids 

consist of tiny resin particles ‘‘floating’’ in 

water. These particles, magnified 7,000 times, 

were photographed with an electron micro- 
scope. 
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; or -farm-work is this Ford Series 
F-5 . . . only Ford gives you a choice of 
V-8 or Six with Power Pilot Economy. 


NEW! orc step-ahead engineering brings In the low-price field 
you greater economy— better performance! ONLY Ford Trucks give you 


Rugged, money-saving Ford Trucks have long been the 
farmer’s favorites. And these new Ford Trucks for 1951 

will be even greater favorites. Ford’s step-ahead engi- POWER PILOT 
neering offers NEW strength that prolongs truck life . . . 
NEW massive, modern front end that makes Ford the 


style leader . .. NEW cab features to improve riding re) Y 
ECONOM 


ease .. . NEW all-around values to save you money! 


The Ford Truck “POWER 
NeW: Over 180 Models—95-h.p. Pickups PILOT” is a simpler, fully 
a proven way of getting the most power 
from the least gas. It automatically meters 
NEW! Car-like shifting ease with new steering column and fires the right amount of gas, at pre- 
EXTRA cisely the right instant, to match con- 
a wi extra wide rear windows for « more C 
safety vision. NEW! Top engine performance is stantly — speed, load and tala 
maintained with new autothermic pistons, new chrome- Se 
plated top piston rings and new high-lift camshafts. Unlike conventional systems, the ‘“Power 
: Pilot’”” uses only one control instead of 
two, yet is designed to synchronize firing 
NEW 614-FT. PICKUP = as accurately. You can use regular 
++ you get no-knock performance. 
irugk, the Ford €14-Ti. Only Ford i in the low-price field gives you 
Power Pilot Economy! 


Pickup has a new body 
with hardwood floor, new 
grain-tight tailgate. Choice 
of V-8 or Six, both with 
Power Pilot Economy. 


5-STAR EXTRA Cab shown 
available at slight extra cost. 


FORD TRUCKING 


COSTS LESS because 
Se Using latest registration data 
on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts 
prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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HOLD HEARINGS ON SOYBEAN SPECULATION 


Hearings under the Commodity 
Exchange Act were held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., beginning Feb. 5. to con- 
sider the establishment of maximum 
limits on speculative futures trans- 
actions in soybeans and eggs. 

The Commodity Exchange Com- 
mission, composed of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Attorney General. is 
authorized under the act to fix 
limits, after due notice and hearing, 
on the amount of speculative trading 
by any person in any commodity 
covered by the act. 

Speculative limits for grains were 
originally established by the Com- 
mission in 1938. Such limits are 
enforced by the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority. 

Hearings were for the presenta- 
tion of evidence as to: 

1—What limit should be fixed on 
the maximum amount of soybeans 
and eggs, respectively, which any 
person directly or indirectly may 
buy or sell, or agree to buy or sell. 
under contracts of sale for future de- 
livery on or subject to the rules of 
any contract market, on any one 
business day. 

2—What limit should be fixed on 
the maximum net long or net short 
position in soybeans and eggs. re- 
spectively. which any person may 
hold or control under contracts of 
sale for future delivery on or sub- 
ject to the rules of any contract 
market. 

Acting for the Commission, J. M. 
Mehl. administrator of the Commod- 
ity Exchange Avthority, conducted 
hearings in the Administration Build- 
ing. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Speculative activity in soybean fu- 
tures, and increased commodity spec- 
ulation following the outbreak of the 


Korean conflict. were major prob- 
lems in the enforcement of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act in the year 
ended June 30 and the period im- 
mediately following, according to J. 
M. Mehl, CEA administrator. 

Mehl issued his annual report Jan. 
15. A summary follows: 

“Trading in soybean futures dur- 
ing the year was more than 15 times 
the size of the crop, and the doliar 
volume of such trading, exceeding 
that of any other commodity. was 
29 percent of total trading in 19 
commodities in which futures trad- 
ing was conducted under the act. 

“The CEA checked on all accounts 
in soybean futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade on three occasions, 
and each time found that most of the 
trading was speculative. 

“The outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict brought an influx of speculative 
buying in the futures markets which 
accelerated the rise in prices of war- 
sensitive commodities. A very large 
part of this increased trading was 
by speculators not directly connect- 
ed with the marketing or processing 
of actual commodities. 

“Trading in soybeans. already at 
a very high level. expanded still fur- 
ther after June 24, and other im- 
portant. commodities were quickly 
affected. In a period of a little over 
one month futures prices of soy- 
beans, cottonseed oil, and lard ad- 
vanced 25 percent. 31 percent. and 
41 percent relatively. 

“The low margin rates permitted 
by commodity exchanges contributed 
to increase the volume of speculative 
trading, thereby accentuating the in- 
flationary effect on commodity 
prices. For most commodities specu- 
lative margin rates at the end of June 
ranged from 6 to 13 percent. 

“Special investigatory work dur- 


ing the year included surveys of Hoor 
trading practices on the New York 
Produce Exchange. the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange Clearing Asso- 
ciation, and the Chicago Open 
Board of Trade. The purpose of 
these surveys is to enforce require- 
ments relating to the execution of 
customers’ orders. and the registra- 
tion of futures prices. 

“An average of 562 large traders 
made daily reports to the CEA dur- 
ing the year on the size and charac- 
ter of their futures transactions, and 
in addition 500 exchange clearing 
members reported daily on their 
volume of clearings and futures con- 
tracts open at the end of the day. 
The CEA also audited the books and 
records of each of 628 commodity 
brokers and brokerage firms regis- 
tered during the year as futures com- 
mission merchants. 

“The total number of futures 
transactions and total dollar value of 
trading in 19 commodities showed 
little change for the year ended June 
30. as compared with the previous 
year, but there were sharp increases 
for some commodities. particularly 
soybeans, oils. and oil meals. 

“Of the total dollar value of fu- 
tures trading in commodities under 
the act, estimated at 32.4 billion dol- 
lars for the year, trading in soybean 
futures accounted for 29 percent. 
compared with 12 percent ii 1948- 
49,” 


—sbd— 


BUY SOYBEAN STRAW 

Ball Brothers strawboard 
plant at Noblesville. Ind.. has been 
buying soybean straw for use in its 
operations during a period of a 
short crop of wheat straw. accord- 
ing to Paper Industry. The com- 
pany has been having trouble in ob- 
taining enough soy straw to main- 
tain operations. 

Use of soybean straw in straw- 
board manufacture has been under- 
taken by few U. S. firms. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Teletype: ME-260 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEANUT MEAL 


Cake — Pellets — Cottonseed Hulls 
Domestic and Export 


COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


THE Brove’ CoRPORATION 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Local Phone: 38-2544 LD-271 


On request we will mail you our frequent market bulletins. 


THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 


have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 
other elevator cups. 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 


write to 
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BLAW-KNOX BUILDS COMPLETE PLANTS FOR: 


1. FAT SPLITTING 


The patent Colgate-Emery Process hydrolyzes fats into 
fatty acids and glycerin with an efficiency of 98% 
or higher. No catalyst is required, steam consumption 
is low, and the through-put capacity is high consider- 
ing the small plant size. 


2. FATTY ACID DISTILLATION 


Fatty acids produced by splitting are up-graded or im- 
proved in quality by distillation. By fat splitting and 
fatty acid distillation, high grade fatty acids can be 
produced from low quality fats. 


3. FATTY ACID FRACTIONATION 


Mixed fatty acids can be separated into individual 

acids or fractions having certain desired properties. 

A combination of the Emersol solvent crystallization 

process and fractional distillation under vacuum may 
_ be required for rigid requirements. 


q 


Chemical Plants Division 
designs and builds these 
process units, either 
individually or in combinatiogy 
to produce high grade fatty © 


acids from low quality fats~ 


We welcome an opportunity 
submit recommendations 
for a process unit to 

manufacture the product 
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LOCAL MARKET SERVICE 

A market news service giving lo- 
cal market information on grain by- 
product feeds, oilseed meals, and 
commercial feeds started in Minne- 
sota on an experimental basis early 
in Jan. 1951, the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. has an- 
nounced, 


commodities at distributing centers 
where farmers buy their feeds. The 
reports will cover trading activities 
at 10 points in the principal dairy 
and poultry sections of the state. 
The experimental service, a Re- 
search and Marketing Act project, is 
being tried to detemine if a weekly 
review of local feed market condi- 
tions and prices will meet the needs 


This project will test the feasi- 
reporting 


bility of collecting and 


supply, demand and prices on these 


of dairy and _ poultry 


type of service. 


Walter Latham, io, proved how 
NITRAGIN inoculation prevents wasteful 
land use. Area not inoculated was a fail- 


ure . . . inoculated section, a lush suc- 
cess. Second cutting exceeded the first. 


Elmer Cheatwood, Georgia, made this 
two acre test. One acre's corn followed 
inoculated cover crop—on other acre 
mo cover crop was used. 56.3 extra 
bushels of corn came from acre where 
inoculated cover crop had grown. 


Sure, it takes a few minutes to inoculate 
legume seed properly. But successful crops 
save a lot of time and money. Seed that 
doesn’t grow has been thrown away. Lost 
crops ruin rotation programs .. . waste 
valuable time. Don’t speculate with soil and 
seed . . . inoculate with NITRAGIN. It 
boosts the stand . . . helps the land. Most 
agricultural authorities agree —and wise 
farmers insist on the regular practice of 
legume inoculation. 


The farmers pictured at left are just a 
few of the thousands who know from expe- 
rience the full value of inoculated legumes 
... the results they get with NITRAGIN. 
They think nothing of the few cents ... 
the few minutes it takes to inoculate. 
They’re after results and they get them with 
NITRAGIN, the inoculant in the orange- 
colored can. Your seedsman has it. 


NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 


4 MILWAUKEE 12, 


producers, 
many of whom have requested this 
The report will 


be sent each week to a limited num- 
ber of producers who later will be 
asked for comments and suggestions 
about the service. This report will 
be issued from the PMA Market 
News Office, 116 Federal Office Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In addition to this experimental 
project, the grain branch of the 
Production and Marketing Admini- 
stration operates a feed market news 
service at Minneapolis as a part of 
its long established national pro- 
gram. which reports prices and mar- 
ket activities at major terminal mar- 


kets. 
—sbd— 


MEMPHIS BROKER DIES 

A. J. Sumner. cottonseed and soy- 
bean broker, Memphis, Tenn.. died 
suddenly of a heart attack Jan. 14. 
He was 51. 

Mr. Sumner was a partner in 
three firms which had offices in the 
Cotton Exchange Building. For the 
past five years he and J. C. Laws 
were associated in the brokerage 
firm of A. J. Sumner in cottonseed 
and soybean products. In addition. 
Sumner was a partner with W. E. 
Buxton and J. S. Buxton in E. E. 
Buxton & Co. futures market brokers 
and with Ferd Heckle Sr., in the 
Shelco Milling Co. 

—sbd— 


CRODA FIRM IN N. Y. 

A new company, Croda, Inc., an 
affiliate of Croda, Ltd., of England. 
will soon be in operation in New 
York City, according to F. A. S. 
Wood, a director who is in this coun- 
try establishing the new firm. 

A plant will be set up for the 
manufacture of the firm’s “Hartolan” 
wood wax alcohols, according to 
Wood. It is hoped to embark soon 
on the manufacture of other Croda 
products which include detergents. 
degreasing agents, emulsifiers, fatty 
acids, wetting agents, and drying and 
non-drying oils. 

Office address of the firm will be 
26th St. and Madison Ave.. New 
York, N.Y. 

—sbd— 


TO OILS BUREAU 

Richard G. Brierley, assistant vice 
president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., has been named a member of 
the executive committee of the Bu- 
reau of Raw Materials. American 
Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries. 

As head of the soya products di- 
vision of Archer-Daniels, Brierley is 
also vice chairman of the executive 
board, Soya Food Research Council. 
During the war he served the War 
Food Administration as a member 
of the soy food advisory committee. 
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MARIANNA | | JONES-HETTELSATER 


Dealers in 30 YEARS as 
Soybean and Cottonseed Designers and Builders 


Products 
FLOUR MILLS 
Soybean and Cottonseed ELEVATORS 
Meal Futures * 
ee FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


Memphis Merchants Exchange 1911 Baltimore Ave. 
American Feed Manufacturers Association KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 


Give Your Product the Chance 
to Win New Friends 2.3.0. 


suggests quality, and 
inspires confidence. 


A poorly packaged 

product is at the same 

disadvantage asa 

salesman. Good ap- 

pearance wins public 

favor, andit costs 

so little for your 

product to have it the 
Fulton way! 


FULTON MAKES THEM ALL! COTTON 
BURLAP 
The Fulton branch near you 


MULTIWALL 
will be glad to get your call for 
Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS eee: and information. 


ATLANTA @ ST. LOUIS @ DALLAS @ KANSAS CITY, KANS. @ DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS @® NEW ORLEANS @ LOS ANGELES @ NEW YORK CITY 
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EUROPE WILL NEED MORE FATS IMPORTS 


Except under stress of grave in- 
ternational emergency it seems un- 
likely that any further expansion 
either in oil crops or animal fats 
in Western Europe will keep pace 
with population growth, says Robert 
M. Walsh, deputy director fats and 
oils branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Washington, D. 
C. Walsh recently studied the oil- 
seed situation in Europe for the Or- 
ganization of European Economic 
Cooperation, European counterpart 
of ECA. His report is contained in 
USDA’s Nov. 1950 issue of Market- 
ing Activities. 

Europe will become more rather 
than less dependent on imports for 
its supplies of fats, according to 
Walsh. During the war and early 
postwar years production of oilseeds 
was actively encouraged by Euro- 
pean governments when imports 
were curtailed. 

Soybeans are not yet popular as an 
oil crop in Europe or North Africa. 
says Walsh. Some experimental 
work is being carried on as far north 
as Sweden, but no varieties have 
been found that will give dependable 
yields of mature beans in the north- 
ern part of Western Europe where 
the cool climate and long day length 
are limiting factors. 

Some soybeans are being grown 
commercially in parts of southern 


France, northern Italy, Austria and 
along the Black Sea coast in eastern 
Turkey. But total production in the 
whole area in 1949 was only a few 
thousand tons. Commercial varie- 
ties to date are not well adapted to 
the areas where grown, and yields 
have been low. Insufficient mechani- 
zation also is impeding expansion of 
the crop. 

Possibilities exist for further ex- 
pansion of oilseed crops in southern 
France, Turkey and Morocco. Com- 
modities that appear to offer the 
most promise for these areas include 
sunflower seed, soybeans and safllow- 
er seed. At present the existing va- 
rieties of these crops are not well 
adapted. 

The United States is contributing 
significantly to European imports of 
oilseeds today, says Walsh. But in 
view of the continued scarcity of dol- 
lar exchange, non-dollar sources of 
supplies are being used to their ful- 
lest extent. The important thing for 
American producers and exporters of 
fats, oils and oilseeds to watch is 
the trend in export supplies from 
other areas of the world. 


World Flax Crop Equals *50 


World flaxseed production for 
1950 is estimated at 140.7 million 
bushels, reports the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This compares with 139.4 million 
bushels in 1949, 

Canada’s 1950 flaxseed crop. esti- 
mated at 4.5 million bushels. is al- 


most double the 1949 output. Mex- 
ico harvested 1.4 million bushels 
compared with 2.0 million in 1949. 
Turkey's 1950 flaxseed production 
of 1.4 million bushels was about 
equal to that of a year earlier. India’s 
1950 flaxseed crop was 17.0 million 
bushels. Argentina’s 1950 flaxseed 
production is estimated at approxi- 
mately 30 million bushels compared 
with around 25 million in 1949, 
—sbd— 


SOY QUEEN IN SOUTH 


Photo courtesy the Alton Route 


At left is Miss Josephine DiBlasi, queen of 
the 1950 Soybean Festival at Mexico, Mo., 
who with her sister, Miss Jennie DiBlasi, is 
enjoying the palms and sunshine of Mobile, 
Ala. Crowned in ceremonies at the Mexico 
Festival, Miss DiBlasi received as a reward a 
trip to Mobile, the Gulf Coast and New Orleans. 


return of the meal. 


1235 Tyler St. N. E. 


SAVE HANDLING AND SHIPPING 
CHARGES ON SOYBEAN MEAL 


A Crown safe solvent extraction plant in a soybean produc- 
ing community gives each farmer an opportunity to deliver 
his beans to the plant and take home from that same plant 
the high protein meal needed to economically feed his live- 
stock and poultry. Thus, the plant saves freight and handling 
charges on the beans processed and eliminates freight on the 


Write today for more information. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


CROW, 
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CUT YOUR 
PACKAGING: 


and cut your packaging 


C OS costs to the bone. 
@e6 


USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS! 


BEMIS wer 


h 
A big manufacturer using 
the best burlap bags . . . selected 


50,000 bags a day, kept a standard constructions, strong 
record of repeat trips of bur- seams, full cut, quality brand 
lap bags ... and learned printing. Bemis Burlap Bags give 
that the bag cost only you the packaging economy 

6 cents per trip. youre looking for. 


ASK THE BEMIS MAN FOR THE 
UP-TO-DATE PICTURE ON BURLAP 


Bemis —an American enterprise in business 


i ae loying 10,000 men and women 
IT + since 1858 employ: 
COE in 45 plants, mills and sales offices . . . in 


TRIP TO USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Tempeh Was a Boon to War Il Prisoners 


Workers at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Delft, the Netherlands, have 
tried to discover why the fermented 
soy food known as tempeh (also 
spelled tempe) is so much more di- 
gestible than whole soybeans. Tem- 
peh is consumed in great quantities 
in Indonesia, particularly in Java, 
and is easily digested by patients 
with digestive complaints. 

It is well known that whole soy- 
beans do not soften well during cook- 
ing and are difficult to digest. Dur- 
ing the war the consequences of this 
rather harmful property of the soy- 
bean were seen in many prisoner-of- 
war camps in southeast Asia. 


In World War II the soybeans 
(which were well nigh indigestible 
for undernourished prisoners of 
war) were made into tempeh in 
many P.O.W. camps in Java and on 
other islands. Even patients with 
dysentery and nutritional oedema 
were able to assimilate it. A great 
advantage of this product is that less 
nutrients are lost in the process than 
in the preparation of soy curd. 

Tempeh kedelee is made as fol- 
lows: The beans are soaked for a 
night or longer, peeled and then 
cooked for a short while. They are 
then in various ways inoculated with 
the fungus and wrapped up in ba- 
nana leaves or other large leaves. 
The fungus develops great heat as 
it grows. 

The product is ready after 48 
hours. The mass of beans is pene- 
trated and surrounded by a dense 
network of white mycelium which 
makes it a cohesive cake. Apart 
from the fungus there are numerous 


bacteria and yeasts in the tempeh, 
but the investigators did not gain 
the impression that these are of much 
importance in the process. Tempeh 
protein is of excellent quality and 
supplements well the protein of rice. 


The workers studied the changes 
brought about by the soaking. boil- 
ing and peeling of the beans as well 
as the chemical composition induced 
by the fungus. They found that the 
greater part of the soluble carbo- 
hydrates disappeared, and that there 
were changes in the total amounts 
of proteins, fats and minerals. 

The process of molding caused the 
fat content to decrease, and hemicel- 
lulose decreased by about half. More 
than half of the original protein was 
broken down into water soluble 
products. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEM- 
PEH FUNGUS ON THE SOYA 
BEAN. By A. G. Van Veen and G. 
Schaefer, Laboratory of Biochemis- 
try, Institute of Technology, Delft, 
the Netherlands. Documenta Neer- 
landica et Indonesiica de Morbis 
Tropicis. Vol. 2, No. 3, Sept. 1950. 


Protein Therapy 


A protein supplement has been 
found to be a highly effective therapy 
in the dietary treatment of chronic 
peptic ulcer, according to specialists. 

The protein supplement used in 
the study consisted of 60 percent 
protein. The protein was derived 
from the milk proteins casein and 
lactalbumin, and a small portion 
from egg albumin and soybeans. 


RESULTS OF PEPTIC ULCER 


TREATMENT WITH PROTEIN 
SUPPLEMENTS. By Lester M. Mor- 
rison, M. D., College of Medical 
Evangelists Medical School, Los An- 
geles, Calif. The Review of Gastro- 
enterology, New York City. Nov. 
1950. 


Fatty Acids 

A new method of fractionating 
mixtures of fatty acids on the basis 
of their degree of unsaturation has 
been found in extractive crystaliza- 
tion with urea. 

On a laboratory scale, this new 
method has been applied to various 
mixtures and the possible applica- 
tions shown. In probably the most 
promising application, this method 
readily removes stearic and _ oleic 
acid from their mixtures with poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids and gives a 
raffinate of high iodine value. 

Raffnates can thus be obtained 
from soybean acids which, when con- 
verted to the triglycerides, have dry- 
ing properties as good or better than 
linseed oil. 

SEGREGATION OF FATTY 
ACIDS AND THEIR DERIVA- 
TIVES BY EXTRACTIVE CRYS.- 
TALLIZATION WITH UREA. By 
Herbert A. Newey, Edward C. Sho- 
kal, Albert C. Mueller, and Theodore 
F. Bradley, Shell Development Co., 
Emeryville, Calif.; and Lloyd C. Fet- 
terly, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, Washington, 
D. C. Dec. 1950. 


Solvent Process 


A readable four-page circular of 
interest to industrial users of oilseed 
solvent-extraction processes presents 
in English units data on the boiling 
point-vapor pressure-composition re- 
lationships for miscellas of crude cot- 
tonseed and peanut oils with commer- 
cial hexane. These data were obtain- 
ed by chemical engineers of the 


CARL H. SMITH 


CRUDE AND REFINED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


... Our Clientele Includes Some of the Finest Names in the Industry 
PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 
BROKERS 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone: Harrison 7-5244 
GEO. K. DAHLIN 
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Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory. and are now presented in a con- 
venient form for use by designers and 
operators of solvent-recovery equip- 
ment. 


BOILING POINTS OF COTTON. 
SEED AND PEANUT OIL MISCEL- 
LAS IN ENGLISH UNITS. AIC-257, 
Mar. 1950. By Kenneth M. Decossas. 
Harvey A. Mackey and Gordon P. 
Heughan. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. 2100 Robert FE. 
Lee Blvd.. New Orleans 19. La. 


Antibiotics 

Feeding new antibiotics such as 
aureomycin, penicillin strepto- 
mycin. increased growth rate of pigs 
on pasture as much as 18 percent 
and saved up to 11 percent of feed 
required to make 100 pounds of 
pork in tests at the University of 
Missouri. 


Two separate feeding trials involv- 
ing 180 pigs were conducted by the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station last summer. In these trials 
with growing fattening pigs addition 
of the three B-vitamins, riboflavin. 
ca-panthetenate and nicotinic acid. 
as well as 5 percent brewer's yeast 
to a ration of corn and soybean oil 


meal gave only slight increases in 
rate and efficiency of gains. 

In general. rations containing the 
higher concentration of antibiotics 
gave most satisfactory results. 

Most rapid and efficient gains were 
made by pigs which received aureo- 
mycin and penicillin in their rations. 
A ration containing both soybean oil 
meal and tankage produced as rapid 
gains as the rations containing strep- 
tomycin but gains were less economi- 
cal. 

ANTIBIOTICS LIVESTOCK 
FEEDS. by A. G. Hogan. RATIONS 
FOR GROWING AND FATTENING 
SWINE, by A. G. Hogan. J. F. Las- 
ley and L. F. Tribble. Fourth An- 
nual Fall Livestock Day. Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Progress Report 11. Columbia. Mo. 


Edible Fats 

WORLD SUPPLIES RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF MILK AND 
EDIBLE FATS. Sept. 1950. Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, 1201 Connecticut 
Ave. Northwest, Washington 6. D. C. 

—sbd— 


When you write to our advertisers 
be sure to mention the Soybean 
Digest. 


BOOKS. 


Story of Farm Machinery 


Remember the kind of farm ma- 
chinery you used as a boy? 


You'll find many of your old fa- 
vorites pictured in the new book. 
Land of Plenty. It tells. for the first 
time. the complete story of farm 
mechanization—from the slave-pow- 
ered crooked stick to the modern 
tractor. 


Nearly half of the book is devoted 
to 163 historical photographs and 13 
drawings. sorted from thousands of 
prints in the files of 222 farm ma- 
chinery companies, plus other his- 
torical sources. 

Land of Plenty tells how the man 
on the farm has progressed from a 
muscle worker commanding only 1.6 
horsepower in 1870, to a director of 
engines and machinery. commanding 
33 horsepower. 

LAND OF PLENTY. 68 pages 
profusely illustrated. 25 cents. 
Farm Equipment Institute, 608 S. 
Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, Ill. 


TABOR 


GRAIN AND FEED ca. 


GRAIN 


WRITE, WIRE 
OR PHONE 
(2151-2161) 


SPECIALIZING IN 
COUNTRY RUN 


CORN......' 
SOYBEANS... 
OATS....... 
WHEAT...... 


TABOR GRA 
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yy SPECIALIZING IN 


MILL FEEDS 
OMINY FEED 
/LINSEED MEAL 
SOYBEAN MEAL 
BREWER’S GRAIN 


& FEED CO., SULLIVAN, ILL. 


strains of live, 


FEED 


of an inoculant. 


umes, than 


yet never clogs the drill. 
enough inoculant to thoroughly treat five bushels of soybeans. 
Just open a package fresh as you treat each batch. 
No waste, no loss, no measuring. Tell your dealer 
you want LEGUME-AID. 


4 AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
1322 Chesapeake Ave. 


7he \NOCULANT in the CARTON 


first requirement in an 
Inoculant 


potent, 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
is the first requirement 
In this 
respect, no brand now 
available can claim to 
give you better perfor- 
mance with your soy- 
beans, or any other leg- 


LEGUME-A 


The unique pliofilm lined package delivers bacteria alive and 
vigorous. The finely ground humus base covers seed thoroughly 


The generously sized carton contains 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Hendrix have been honeymooning in Arizona. Hen- 
drix is vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc.. and has charge of the firm’s 
feed and soy division at Clinton, lowa. Mrs. Hendrix is the former Gladys 


R. S. Aries & Associates, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.. an- 
nounces the formation of a new statistical engineering division. Under the 
direction of Frank N. Culpepper, Dr. David B. Hertz and Dr. Sebastian B. 
Littauer, the division will specialize in the application of statistical methods 


to the process industries. 


Swift & Co.’s cottonseed and soybean processing plant at Blytheville. 
Ark., as well as other Blytheville electrical installations, is featured in an 
article, “Contractor's Success Keyed to Electrical Control Specialization.” 
in Noy. 1950 Electrical South. 

* * * 

Dr. William R. Hinshaw, president of the Poultry Science Associa- 
tion, has appointed Dr. Charles W. Upp. head of the poultry department 
at Louisiana State University, to the Ralston Purina fellowship committee. 
He will serve for two years. 

* * * * 

“Upstart Crop” in Nov. 11 Missouri Ruralist features soybean produc- 
tion in southeast Missouri, with special attention to O. H. Acom Farms at 
Wardell, Missouri Soybean Co., Hayti, and other firms of the area. 

* * * * 

W. D. McLean, assistant director of the jute department of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Boston, recently returned from a five-week. round-the-world trip 
to India and Pakistan. It was his second trip to India within a year. His 
purpose both times was to get more burlap for U. S. users. 

* * * * 

Jess P. Humpton, former executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Mil- 
lers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association, has joined the jobbing and purchasing 
department of John W. Eshelman & Sons, manufacturers of “Red Rose” feeds, 


Tipps pneumatic cooling system is described in Bulletin No. 82 and 
may be obtained from Tipps Engineering & Supply Co.. P. O. Box 213, 
Memphis, Tenn, 


* * * 


Earle G. Harding, Longmont, Colo.. was recently appointed to the sales 
staff of H. M. Shanzer Co., San Francisco, Calif. He will cover Colorado. 
Wyoming. western Nebraska, western Kansas and the Panhandle section of 
Oklahoma. 


Food Distributors Association of Illinois. 105 W. Monroe St.. Chicago 3. 
Ill.. has changed its name to Illinois Retail Grocers Association. according 


to Harold P. Echternach, secretary-manager. 
* * * * 


* * * * 


John E. Peterson. formerly divisional engineer at the Link-Belt Co.'s 
Pershing Road plant in Chicago, has been appointed managing director of 
Link-Belt Africa, Ltd., at Springs, Transvaal. 

* * * * 

J. F. Davis, traffic manager of the Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Bea- 
ver Falls, Pa., has been elected to serve as a member of the motor trans- 
portation advisory committee for the Pittsburgh area. 

* * * * 

Buhler Bros.. Inc., moved to a new location at 2121 State Highway No. 4. 
Fort Lee, N. J.. Feb. 1. Buhler industrial manufactures include equipment 
for preparing all types of oilseed for pressing or extraction. 

* * * * 

Glen G. Mcllroy. Irwin, Ohio, was featured on the cover and in the lead 
article of Dec. 1950 Chemurgic Digest. McIlroy is a former president and 
member of the board of directors of the American Soybean Association. 

* * * * 


Multiwall Packaging Guide, a 20-page booklet describing and illustrating 


BOWERS RETIRES 


HENRY S. BOWERS 


Retirement of Henry S. Bowers as 
director of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. was announced by T. L. Daniels, 
president of the Minneapolis firm. 

Bowers was a member of ADM’s 
original board of directors elected 
when the company incorporated in 
1923. He has served continually in 
that capacity during the past 27 
years. 

As a partner in Goldman. Sachs 
and Co.. New York banking firm. 
Bowers has also served as director 
of Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co.: Endicott-Johnson Corp.: 
Jewel Tea Co.; S. H. Kress and Co.: 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co.: 
United Biscuit Co. of America: and 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 

Sale of the company’s Portland. 
Oregon flaxseed plant was also an- 
nounced at the January board meet- 
ing. Daniels explained that recent 
geographical shifts in flaxseed pro- 
duction would make future operation 
of the plant unprofitable. Purchaser 
is David Fain of the California Bag 
and Metal Co. of Portland. 

—sb 
HEADS EXCHANGE 

Ed Jappe. secretary-treasurer of 
Marianna Sales Co.. cottonseed and 
soybean products firm, became the 
new president of Memphis Merchants 
Exchange, Jan. 13. when he was 
elected without opposition. He suc- 
ceeds Ralph W. Farmer, traffic man- 
ager of Royal Staf-o-Life Mills. 

C. G. Robinson was elected vice 
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i . The Des Moines, Iowa, labora- 
The Decatur, Ill., laboratory is 
equipped with the most modern tory with all the latest equip: 
i t for refining soybean 3 ment for refining oils. 
oils. 


Decatur, Ill. 

® Des Moines, Iowa 

* Memphis, Tenn. 
The Oil Refining Department at the Little Rock, Ark. 


Memphis, Tenn., laboratory, with a 


Chemical Laboratories Blytheville, Ark. 
to serve you. Cairo, Ill. 


LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.”’ 
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ways to use all types of multiwall paper bags more efficiently, is being dis- 
tributed by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
* * * * 

Bamag Ltd., Rickett St., London, S. W. 6, has published a new folder 
describing the firm’s activities in the design, construction and installation of 
oil processing and other types of plants. 

* * * 

A fire in the new warehouse of the Sikeston Cotton Qil Mill. Sikeston. 
Mo., damaged more than a million dollars’ worth of soybeans Dec. 27. Origin 
of the fire was not determined, according to Manager P. B. Bartmess. 

* * * * 

Earl M. Dean was reelected president; M. G. Fabricius, vice president: 
and Earl L. Dickinson, secretary-treasurer of the North Iowa Co-op Processing 
Association, Manly, Iowa, at its recent annual meeting. Glen Pogeler is 
manager of the Association. 

* * * 

Wholesale division of H. W. Walker & Co., 918 Armitage Ave.. 
Chicago 14, Ill., handler of soy foods, has been sold to Wm. H. Leahy 
& Co., Inc., at the same address. 

* * * * 

Dr. Charles G. Ferrari, who was in charge of the chemical research di- 
vision of General Mills, Inc., and later assistant to the vice president in charge 
of research for Standard Brands, Inc., has joined the J. R. Short Milling Co. 
as technical director. 

* * * * 

Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., has issued Bulletin 202 on the “Eriez 
Magnetic Pipeline Trap.” This pressure-tight device is used in the food, 
chemical, and other industries to remove tramp iron from pipelines carrying 
liquids and semi-liquids. 

* * * * 

Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio, has issued an extension bulle- 
tin outlining how to make farm buildings, machinery and equipment 
last longer. 

* * * * 

Agricultural Services, Inc.. Minneapolis, has been appointed distributor 
for Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago. Owners of the firm are D. W. Jim- 
merson and QO. E. Thorbeck. 

* * * * 

Andrew K. Kolar, Link-Belt Co. district manager at Moline. Ill.. has 
been appointed assistant sales manager for Pershing Road Plant products of 
Link-Belt, with offices at 3000 W. Pershing Road. Stuart T. Penick. district 
engineer at Dallas, Tex., succeeds Kolar at Moline. 

* * * 

A. A. Bame of Industrial Soya Co.. Toledo, Ohio, announces that he is 
no longer connected with B. J. B. Grain Co., and is devoting his full time to 
the operation of Industrial Soya Co.’s grain elevator. Paul Meyers is as- 
sistant manager. 

* * * * 

Frank J. Danner, general traffic manager of Chase Bag Co. for more 
than 25 years, has retired. He is succeeded by A. P. Ellerbrock, his 
assistant, 


president. Eight directors were se- 
lected from 16 contestants: Fred C. 
Lovitt, R. W. Farmer. Ferd Heckle. 
Jr.. D. J. Guillory, Lee Canterbury. 
J. S. Buxton, W. R. Flippin and C. 
P. Reid. 

Thomas W. Staley. president of 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
and chairman of the board of Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association. 
spoke at the luncheon which follow- 
ed the election. 

—sbd— 


HAFNER PROMOTED 


FRED H. HAFNER 


Appointment of Fred H. Hafner as 
a vice president of the chemical di- 
vision of General Mills has been an- 
nounced by Whitney H. Eastman, di- 
vision president. 

Hafner joined General Mills in 
1946 in new products commercial 
research. In his present position he 
directs the purchase of soybeans and 
sale of soybean oil meal for General 
Mills processing plant at Belmond. 
lowa. He will direct similar acti- 
vities for a new soybean plant to be 
erected at Rossford, Ohio. 


DICKINSON BRroTuers Co 
VEGETABLE OILS AND 
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Sey bean oil extraction plant located in Tennessee 


... OUTDOOR 


Rice bran oil extraction plant in Southern Texas 


ALLIS-CHALMERS GIVES YOU 


MONEY-SAVING 
Solvent Extraction Systems 


HEN YOU CALL on Allis-Chal- 

mers for a continuous solvent 
extraction installation, you get a plant 
that’s individually designed for your 
own particular application. 


INDOOR OR OUTDOOR 

Most climates call for a totally-enclosed 
installation . . . to protect workmen and 
machinery against snow and cold weath- 
er. Warmer climates permit the plan- 
ning of an outdoor installation . . . with 
only 1 portion of the machinery being 
sheltered. Allis-Chalmers has designed 
and supervised the erection of continu- 
ous solvent extraction equipment for 
both indoor and outdoor plants. 


PIONEERS IN THE FIELD 
Recognized as a pioneer in the solvent 
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extraction field, Allis-Chalmers was the 
first manufacturer in the nation to pro- 
vide American-made equipment to 
American mills for the continuous sol- 
vent extraction of soybean, cottonseed, 
corn germ, and rice bran oils. With 
this experience, A-C has gained a mer- 
ited position as an authority on solvent 
extraction equipment and techniques, 
PAYS FOR ITSELF: 
It is an established fact that continuous 
solvent extraction equipment pays for 


itself in a few short years... by recov- 
ering 4 to 7 per cent more vegetable 
oil than can be obtained by screw press 
or hydraulic methods. 


GET ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Contact your nearby Allis-Chalmers 
sales office for complete details. Ask 
for bulletin 13B6757,a fact-filled guide 
to money-saving solvent extraction sys- 
tems. If more convenient, write direct 
to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

A-3257 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Pioneers in the Field of Continuous Solvent Extraction 
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The Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc., Station B, Buffalo 7, N. Y., has 
released a 16-page data sheet on the “Modification of Starches, Proteins and 
Gums with Peroxygen Compounds.” It concerns the modification of these 
products for various processes including preparation of sizing and adhesives. 

x * * * 


Oliver A. DeCelle, formerly of Infileo, Inc., has been appointed director 
of sales by B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, engineers and manufacturers of chemical 
feeders. weighers, sifters and packaging equipment. 

* * * * 


A. L. Buxton, president of Kentucky Chemical Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, died Dec. 20. He has been succeeded by R. W. MacGregor as 
president. M. H. Longmire is vice president and E. E. Kurzynski is vice 
president and secretary of the firm. 

* * * * 
Hydraulic Controls, New Efficiency in Tractor Farming is a new 16- 
page booklet issued by J. 1. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
* * * * 

Arthur J. Falkenberg, secretary-treasurer of American Mineral Spirits 
Co., Western has been invited by the National Oil Mills Association to give 
an address at their meeting Mar. 10 and 11 at Los Angeles. His address will 
concern “Solvent Extraction of Vegetable Oils.” 

* * * * 

Atlas Mineral Products Co., announces the publication of their new Cor- 
rosion Proof Linings Bulletin No. 4-1. This bulletin describes Atlas’ complete 
line of corrosion proof linings. Write to 42 Walnut St.. Mertztown. Pa. 
for your copy. 

* * * * 

J. C. Laws, partner in the firm of A. J. Sumner, dealers in cottonseed 
and soybean products, with offices at 622 Cotton Exchange Building, Memphis. 
Tenn.. will operate the firm under his own name. Mr. Sumner died January 
14. Mr. Laws and Mr. Sumner had been partners for the past five years. 

* * * 
Farmers Cooperative Association, Ralston, lowa, has added an An- 
derson Duo-Expeller to the two Expellers already operated by the firm. 
* * * * 

T. R. Mangelsdorf has been appointed sales manager of the Omaha sales 
division of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. He joined Bemis in 1942 as a salesman at 
Omaha. 

* * * * 

R. J. Stevens has been assigned as special representative of Chase Bag 
€o.’s Chicago general sales office. He has a broad background in both sales 
and manufacturing of textile and paper containers. 

* * * * 


Dr. J. L. Milligan has joined the Ralston Purina Co. as manager of the 
poultry research division. He was recently awarded a Ph.D. in poultry nutri- 
tion at Maryland, and has been employed by the poultry section, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 

* * * * 

Harrison B. Rue, in charge of Chase Bag Co.'s Memphis sales office 
for the past four years, has been appointed sales manager of the Com- 
pany’s Buffalo, N. Y. branch. His successor at Memphis will be H. J. 
Uldricks who was transferred from the Chase branch in Philadelphia. 


SPEARS, RIEPMA HEADS 
OF MARGARINE GROUP 


The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers has announced 
the appointment of Siert F. Riepma 
as executive vice president of the 
Association, succeeding Paul T. 
Truitt, who has resigned as president 
of the Association to become presi- 
dent of the American Plant Food 
Council. Riepma’s appointment is 
effective Mar. 1. He has served as 
assistant to the president the past 
four years. 

Robert G. Spears. of the Jelke di- 
vision of Lever Brothers. New York, 
will serve as president of the Asso- 
ciation, without salary. 

Truitt has been president of the 
Margarine Association since 1943. 


He succeeds the late Clifton A. 
Woodrum, for 23 years a member of 
Congress from Virginia, who died 
Oct. 6. The Council is a fertilizer 
trade association composed of com- 
panies primarily interested in the 
manufacture of plant foods used in 
crop production. 


Before joining the Margarine As- 
sociation, Riepma was an official of 
the War Assets Administration and 
the Board of Economic Warfare and 
had held other government posts. 


“We are sorry indeed to lose Mr. 
Truitt and wish him every success 
in his new position,” Spears said. 
“He has done an outstanding job 
for the industry. 


“We know that Mr. Riepma will 
carry on the Association’s work in 
a most capable manner. He has 
worked closely with Mr. Truitt and 
has contributed much to the success 
of the Association. 


“We feel also that the trend to- 
wards elimination of anti-margarine 
legislation, which has been accelerat- 
ed during the past few years, will 
continue.” 


Members: Leading Exchanges 


Telephone: Webster 9-2055 


BROKERS VEGETABLE OILS, ANIMAL FATS 


327 Se. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Butler Bolted Stee! 
Grain Tanks at Ke- 
wanee, Mo., provide 
112,800 bushels stor~ 
age capacity. 


BUTLER Bolted Steel GRAIN TANKS 


More and more elevator operators in grain-producing 
eee | areas all over the country have discovered that the 

Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks use of Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks is the modern, 
Have These Advantages . . . safe way to protect their soybeans and other grains. 
: The confidence that these operators place in Butler 

tanks is the result of proved performance on the job. 


@ Low first cost 
@ Practically no maintenance expense 


eis Butler storage has been proved safe ... proved strong 


... proved weathertight. Tight construction allows 

more effective fumigation. Heavy gage, precision- 

© Structurally strong made steel sheets bolt tightly together for ample 

©@ Tight construction provides for more strength against load pressures imposed by stored 
effective fumigation with less fumi- grain, wind and weather. 


ae ct For service ... safety ... profits ... you can always 
depend on Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. 


For information, BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
address Dept. SD12_ | 7451 13th St., Kansos City 3E, Mo. 
at office nearest you: | tex No. 1072, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Richmond, Calif. Ala. 
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PRICE FREEZE. Big signifi- 
cance of the price freeze is an ap- 
parent decision of the Administra- 
tion not to attempt any major roll- 
backs in agricultural commodity 
prices. 

A few rollbacks may come later. 
on a selective basis. Legislation to 
authorize subsidies also will be 
asked. 

But the dominant view here is 
that the Administration has made up 
its mind to try to live with prices 
at around current levels. Any roll- 
backs would be relatively minor, and 
in the form of adjustments from the 
freeze period into dollars-and-cents 
ceiling controls. 

The original plan was to roll 
prices back to Jan. 2 levels for those 
commodities above the minimum le- 
gal ceilings. Defense Boss Charles 
Wilson favored this. But the plan 
was given up at the last minute in 
favor of a freeze at the highest 
prices prevailing between Dec. 19 
and Jan. 25. 

Sale of raw products from the 
farm is not controlled at all—on 
ANY farm commodity. Later, when 
actual ceilings are worked out, grade 
and location differentials reaching 
down to farm sales in a county will 
be established for soybeans, flaxseed. 
and other major grain products. 

The extent of confusion following 
the initial price freeze is as great as 
forecast by many of the price ofh- 
cials themselves. Literally thousands 
of questions remain to be answered. 
And the answers won't be available 
until a price staff is built up and 
actual commodity ceilings are estab- 
lished. 

Officials would rather have waited 


until ceilings could be determined. 
commodity by commodity. and an 
organization to handle them set up. 
But the pressure to “do something” 
was too great. 

The freeze order classifies farm 
products into three groups: 

1—Those whose prices are com- 
pletely controlled beyond the point 
of farm sale. These include red 
meats. cotton, cottonseed. wool, and 
rice. 

There is no limit on the price at 
which the farmer can sell. But there 
is a solid freeze on all product prices 
beyond the farm. No prices can be 
raised legally above the highest re- 
ceived from Dec. 19 through Jan. 25 
—even though cost of the farm prod- 
uct should go higher. 

2—Those whose prices are partial- 
ly controlled beyond the point of 
farm sale. These included soybeans 
in the initial order, corn, wheat, the 
other feed grains. poultry and dairy 
products, processed fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Margins only are frozen in this 
class. Processors, handlers, and 
others can pass on only the increase 
in cost of the raw product, but can- 
not increase profit margins. 

3—Those whose prices are totally 
exempt from the price freeze at any 
point of sale. These included fresh 
fruits and vegetables, hay and _pas- 
ture seeds. tree nuts, and 40-odd 
minor oilseeds, nuts and their prod- 
ucts, 

Soybeans were not expected to re- 
main long in the second classifica- 
tion. Prices were pushing up close 
to the legal minimum ceiling within 
a few days after announcement of 
the freeze order. 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washines fe) dent for 


The Soybean Digest 


Soybean products will be put in 
the “solid” freeze class as soon as 
the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines, and issues in published form. 
that the price to growers has reached 
the minimum level—$3.06 a bushel. 
U.S. average. 

The $3.06 legal minimum ceiling 
was arrived at by the following 
method: 

The average price for soybeans at 
Illinois country points, for the five 
days centered on June 15, was es- 
tablished at $2.901 a bushel. The 
highest price at Illinois country 
points during the May 24- June 24 
period was established at $3.165 a 
bushel. The difference between the 
two is 26 cents. 

The average U. S. farm price for 
June 15, as reported by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. was 
$2.80 a bushel. The 26 cents was 
added to this to get the $3.06 legal 
minimum farm price. 

The same method probably will be 
used in deciding when the farm price 
for soybeans has reached the $3.06 
minimum, using Jan. 15 average 
prices for both farm and _ Illinois 
country points instead of June 15. 

An apparent differential of 22 
cents over the average farm price is 
allowed to get Chicago prices. But 
in deciding when to put soybeans 
in the completely controlled class of 
products, the Illinois country point 
prices, adjusted to average farm 
prices, will be the controlling factor. 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


BROKERS OF SOYBEAN OIL AND PROTEINS 
Complete Domestic and Foreign Coverage 


San Francisco 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 
Buffalo 


Los Angeles 
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When soybeans go into the “solid” 
freeze category. every processor. 
handler. retailer of soybean 
products will have his own tempor- 
ary ceiling. The price of no prod- 
uct made from soybeans could then 
he raised above the highest received 
during the December-January period. 
or offered for sale in writing. 


A check with USDA market news 
service immediately after the freeze 
showed these to be the highest quota- 
tions reported officially here during 
the Dec. 19- Jan. 25 period for soy- 
beans. meal. and oil: 


Soybeans $ 
about ) 
points. Jan. 2 


3.2601, at Chicago. and 
$3.15 a 


Hlinois country 
3 price. 

Soybean oil meal at Decatur. $71 
bagged in carlots. $67.50 bulk. Dec. 
26 price. 

Crude sovbean oil at midwest mills 
211, cents. Jan. 23 price. 

These are not the official high 
prices for the period. Officials were 
not sure of them. but they indicate 
approximate freeze levels. 

These prices are fairly close to 
the legal minimum on soybeans es- 
tablished by USDA. The minimum 


for Illinois country points had not 
been officially determined when the 
freeze order went into effect. 


However. preliminary work on 
county differentials strongly indicat- 
ed that the minimum ceilings would 
be $1 over the 1950 loan rates 

same as the U. S. average. For Ma- 
con county. Hl. (Decatur) a mini- 
mum of $3.10 or $3.11 is indicated. 


USDA officials are working up 
grade and location differentials 
for soybeans. based on price history 
of the last three to four years. This 
will result in some changes from 
differentials under the soybean loan 
program. 


In extreme Southeastern states. a 
Hat rate probably will be recom- 
mended (close to $3 a bushel). since 
local price data are considered un- 
reliable. 


The change will also affect a few 
counties in the main producing area. 
But the preliminary figures indicate 
ceiling differentials for most coun- 
ties in the main belt will be $1 a 
bushel over 1950 loan rates. 


LATER. U.S. Department of Ag- 


riculture recommended a legal mini- 


mum freeze price for soybeans at 
Chicago to Economic Stabilization 
Agency just before the Soybean Di- 
gest went to press. 


The recommended rate at Chicago. 
to reflect the U. S. average minimum 
of $3.06 a bushel. was understood to 
be within a cent of $3.35. 


The question of meal and oil ceil- 
ings had not been settled at press 
deadline. 


—sbd— 


The Cover Picture 


Little Asa (the American Soybean 
Association cartoon character) hasn't 
gone into the feed business. as might 
be inferred from his name on the 
feed sack on the cover picture. But 
he is definitely in the business of 
promoting the feeding of plenty of 
protein to our livestock population. 


That hogs are very fond of the 
taste of soybean oil meal is well 
known. In fact, they like it so well 
that some feeders take measures to 
curb their appetites in that respect. 
But seldom does a sow register such 
ecstacy as the one on the cover—at 
the mere smell of the meal. 


- - 


COLUMNAR 
GRAIN DRIERS 


v 
DOWNWARD 


The factory prefabricated drier that operates on 
the success-tested principle of processing every 
kernel in warm air as it passes down the free- 
flowing columns. Accurate moisture con- 
tent and temperature control . . . low 
cost . . . high-bushel-per-hour capacity: 
BERICO features that mean PROFITS. 


DISCHARG: 


ADJUSTABLE 
FEEO GATE 
ROLL 


H. M. SHANZER co. 


85 BLUXOME STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
Designers and M fi s of 
GRAIN DRIERS + ELEVATORS 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 


OISCHARGE RATE OF GRAIN IS 
REGULATED BY VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR DRIVE 


End View Cross Section 
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8 reasons why | 


users prove | 


i 1. FAST... requires only ONE MIN- 


UTE to make an accurate seed or 


Sig grain test. Speeds handling in 


2. ACCURATE... on moisture con- 
tent up to 35%. | 
¥ e 
| the Ideal Moisture Tester! 
3. SIMPLE . . . no technical knowl- 
j edge or previous experience re- 
3 : quired to operate efficiently. 
] 4. COMPACT... . easily portable. 


Operates anywhere there is an 
electrical outlet. 


DEPENDABLE... calibrated against 
official Governmentoven methods. 
] Comparable results guaranteed. ‘ 


VERSATILE . . . will test wide 
variety of seed, grain, grain prod- 
ucts, grain of mixed moisture con- 
tent, blended grains and processed 
materials. 


ECONOMICAL ... pays for itself 
in one season of high moisture 
crops. 


8. GUARANTEED . . . sold on 10- 
day, free trial basis. 


More Steinlite Moisture Testers are used today by seeds- 
men, elevators, mills, co-ops, food processors, etc., than 
all other types combined. 

If you want to speed seed or grain testing and han- 
dling, with the full, profit-protecting accuracy of the 
Steinlite Moisture Tester, mail the order coupon today. 
We'll ship on ten days’ free trial! Price, $330.00, F.O.B. 

{ 


Steinlite Order Coupon 


Atchison, Kansas. 


e 729 Converse Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 


729 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Ship at once for 10 days’ free trial, on Steinlite 
Moisture Tester for seed, grains, etc. At the end of the 10- 
day trial period, we will remit our check for $330.00 plus 
shipping charges, or return the Steinlite Moisture Tester 
at once. 


mame 
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- MARKET STREET --- 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST fo use “MARKET STREET’ for their classified advertising. 


yb 


If you have p 


the industry, advertise them here: Rate: 5c per word pes issue. 


USED VEGETABLE OIL FILTER 
presses 3-30" Plate and Frame, 3-24” 
Plate and Frame, open delivery. Excel- 
lent used six 85 


Cookers 
or Toasters, 30 H.P. motors — $3,500.00 
each. Pittock and Associates, Glen Rid- 
dle, Pa. 

FOR SALE: ALL TYPES USED OIL 
mill equipment, Hydraulic, Screw-Press- 
es, Expellers, Cookers, Toasters, various 
size Filter presses. If used in Oil mill 
we have it. V. A. Lessor & Company, P.O. 
Box No. 108, Phone Market-3352, Fort 
worth, Texas. 

ANYBODY OWE YOU MONEY ?—Have 
you tried in vain to collect? Paste one 
of my comical cartoon collectors on each 
bill you send out and watch the results! 
These gummed stickers make slow pay- 
ers come across. 50 assorted for 25c. Art 
Ross, 111-14 76th Ave., Forest Hills, 


SEED DIRECTORY 


A charge of $2 will be made to sub- 
scribers for listing in the March and 
April issues. Quantity for sale and 
variety are listed. 

ARKANSAS 

Burdette—-Burdette Plantation, 5,000 
bu. state certified Dortchsoy No. 2. 


French 


Stuttgart P. Oaksmith, Pioneer 
Seed Farms, +, 1500 bu. certified 
Dortchsoy No. 5,000 bu. uncertified 
Ogden, 5,000 uncertified lalsov, 
5,000 bu. uncertified Volstate, 10,000 bu 
uncertified Tanner. 


ILLINOIS 

Manhattan—Earl Keniston, Rt. 1, 800 
bu. certified Adams. 

Mattoon—-Leslie Daily, Rt. 1, 500 bu 
certified Adams 

Pontiae—Pike Hybrid Corn Co., Box 
371, certified and uncertified Hawkeye, 
Lincoln, Adams, Wabash, Monroe and 
Blackhawk, in truck or car lots, bagged 
or bulk, shipped to buyers’ specifica 
tions 

San Jose —Kelly Seed Co., 5,000 bu 
certified Hawkeye, 4,000 bu, uncertified 
Hawkeye, 3,5 bu. certified Lincoln, 
4,000 bu. uncertified Lincoln, 600 bu 
certified Adams, 800 bu. certified Wa- 
bash. 

Virginia-—c. 
certified Adams 


INDIANA 
Evansville—J. A. McCarty Seed Co., 
526 N.W. Fourth St., CL or TL certified 
and uncertified Wabash, CL or TL un- 
certified Lincoln, CL or TL uncertified 
Kingwa. 
Fort Wayne—O. L. Bryant, Rt. 4, 900 
bu. foundation certified Hawkeye 
Remington —Chester B. Biddle, 500 
bu. certified Lincoln, 1500 bu. certified 
Hawkeye 
femington—-Silver Lane Farms, 1,000 
bu. certified Earlyana, 500 bu. certified 
Richland, 750 bu. certified Hawkeye, 
1,000 bu ‘tified Lincoln. 
o — Wyckoff Hybrid Corn 
1,560 bu. certified Hawkeye, 
300 bu. certified Richland, 300 bu, un- 
certified Earlyana,. 


Taylor, Rt. 2, 600 bu 


seed, or other items of interest to 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 


Belle Plaine—Fred McCulloch, 350 bu 
certified Adams, 94% germination, $4.50 
per bu 

Duncombe —-W. K. Powers, 400 
bu. certified Adams 

Remsen—Frank Lenertz, Rt. 3, 1,050 
bu. certified Adams, 800 bu. certified 
Hawkeye, 350 bu. certified Lincoln. 

Sully Ed Schnell, Rt. 1, 300 bu. cer- 
tified Adams. 


MICHIGAN 
Britton— Mueller Bros., Rt. 2, 450 bu 
certified Hawkeye 


MISSOURI 

Essex--Essex Grain Co., 7,000 bu. 
certified Wabash 

Essex Trailback Plantation, Rt. 1, 
6.000 bu. certified Wabash, 12,000 bu. 
certified S-100, 25,000 bu. certified Og- 
den 

Hamden—M. E. Clayburg. 1200 bu. 
certified Wabash, germination 91% or 
better, purity 99.85%. 

Kirksville—L. P. Anesi, 114 E. Wash- 
ington St., 1,600 bu. certified Wabash 

Palmyra Carl Gillespie, 3,000 bu. 
certified Wabash 

St. Louis—Valley Farms Co., 314 Mer- 
chants Exchange, 1,000 bu. certified 
Vabash, 500 bu. certified Adams, 500 
bu. certified Rickard Korean, 500 bu. 
uncertified Cypress No. 1. 

Villa Ridge—-Clarence H. Schroeder, 
$50 bu. state certified Wabash. 


OHIO 
Greenwich -W. W 
Monroe. 
Tiffin—Curtis Keller, Rt. 1, 280 bu 
Ohio Certified Monroe 


Briggs, 1,000 bu 


THE SOUTH’S LARGEST 


SOYBEAN BREEDERS 


Creators of the South’s Leading Varieties 


DORTCHSOY 2 sid-season DORTCHSOY 31 full-season 


Highest Yields — Least Shattering — Wide Adaptation 


ROBERT L. 


SCOTT, ARKANSAS 


Registered and Certified Seed Beans 


DORTCH SEED FARMS 
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Trend ot ne Times 


IN SOYBEAN AND 
COTTON SEED OPERATIONS 


Processing Method 


with 


PRATER DUAL SCREEN PULVERIZERS 


Many processors are converting to the CONTINUOUS mechanical 
method of removing oil from soybeans and cotton seed. Grinding, 
too should be on a continuous basis, making a ‘‘non-stop’’ process 
that eliminates waste motion, reduces man hours, and keeps produc- 
tion flowing. 


In addition to y and dependability, Prater Pulverizers with 
two screens and three-stage reduction produce an even GRANULAR 
GRIND that's uniformly high in quality. 


Whether yours is the mechanical or solvent extraction process, 
learn how Prater Dual-Screen Pulverizers have helped leaders in the 
industry to bigger, better production at lower Gosts. Write now! 
PRATER INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS, 1527 SOUTH 55th COURT, CHI- 
CAGO 50, ILLINOIS. 


Check These Advantages: \ High capacity. 
Minimum 
maintenance. 


Cool method of reduc- 
V \ 
tion — no heating. 


V Full flexibility in the \ Granular Grind — 
degree of fineness of improved finished 
grind, product. 


PRATER PULVERIZERS 


Beans, Oil Reach New Highs 


Soybeans and soybean oil moved to new high ground 
for the 1950-51 marketing season during January as 
markets again were dominated by price control jitters 
and uncertainty over what might happen in Korea. 

Soybean oil meal had a sinking spell during mid- 
January due to the piling up of supplies, but it also felt 
the effect of stronger markets the latter part of the 
month. 

Immediate effect of the price control announcement 
Jan. 26 was to push beans. meal and oil all higher. 
toward ceilings. 

Production of soybean oil meal was heavy all month. 
The publication of Bureau of Census figures indicated 
a record annual crush of 250 million bushels and was 
a bearish factor. 

The development of a good export business for beans. 
meal and oil, particularly meal, was what brought the 
meal market out of the doldrums. There was a sharp 
reversal of trend Jan. 20 after meal declined to the low- 
est levels since November. 

An ECA official said virtually all authorizations made 
for protein needs abroad since Oct. 1 had been acquired. 

Production and Marketing Administration of USDA 
announced purchase of 2 million pounds of defatted 
soy flour for export to Greece on ECA account. The 
flour was to be mixed with wheat flour for the produc- 
tion of bread. 

Commodity Credit Corporation made export pur- 
chase contracts during the week of Jan. 8-12 for purchase 
of 4.3 million pounds of crude soybean oil, to be shipped 
to Formosa under ECA procurement. 


FUTURES, CHICAGO NO. 2 SOYBEANS 


Jan. 6 13 20 27 
«35 
+25 L 
VA 
+15 A. 
$3.10 
Dollars per bushel -——January --- March 
BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, BASIS DECATUR 
Jan. 13 20 27 


66 


~ 
Dollars per ton —— 41% ---44 


CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS, TANKCARS 
Jan. 1 2 


18 


16 
Cents per pound ——Soybean ---Cottonseed ...Coconmut 
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Purchase contracts Oct. | through Jan. 12 totaled 
13 million pounds of crude soybean oil. and 1.9 million 
pounds of refined soybean oil, CCC announced. 

January No. 2 soybeans. Chicago, opened for the 
month at $3.1214,. the low and closed at $3.24, the high. 
Jan. 23. March ‘futures opened at $3.1514 and closed 
at $3.3414, 

Bulk soybean oil meal, 41% basis Decatur. opened 
at $65.50. the high. and closed at $62. Low was $61 
Jan. 18. 

Crude soybean oil in tankcars opened for the month 
at 1914¢, the low and closed at 211c, the high. and 
generally considered the ceiling. 

MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES JAN. 31° 

March, 71.80b; May, 73.00b; July, flat 74.00; *October 65.50b; *De- 


cember, 65.00b. Sales: 4,100 tons. a -Asked. b—-Bid. n-Nominal. 
s Sales. *Bulk 


NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS JAN. 31° 

New Contract——Closings: March, 21.22b; May, 20.60b; July, 20.58b; 
Sept., 20.40b; Oct., 20.00b; Dec., 19.85b. Sales: None. 

* Reported by the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


FUTURES TRADING AND OPEN CONTRACTS IN SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL ON MEMPHIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE CLEARING 
ASSOCIATION 
(As reported by members, in tons) 


Volume Open | Volume Open 
o contracts | f contracts 
trading atclose | radi at close 
10,600 199,700 209,900 
8,700 199,400 a 207,800 
10,500 | 
6,600 
13,000 202,400 
&,900 203,000 
18,400 202 900 
12,000 
13,100 | 
10,300 210, 600 | Total 21 days 
6,800 209,700 reported 232,600 


@ FACTORY USE SOYBEAN OIL. Factory 
production of crude soybean oil in November totaled 
216,217,000 Ibs. reports Bureau of the Census. Pro- 
duction in October was 190.723.000 Ibs.. according to 
the Bureau's revised estimate. 

Factory consumption of crude soybean oil in Novem- 
ber was 184,272,000 Ibs.. in October 165,156,000. Ibs.. 
according to revised estimates. 

Factory production of refined soybean oil in Novem- 
ber was 170,013,000 Ibs.; in October. 153.276,000. Ibs. 
Factory consumption of refined soybean oil in November 
was 167,065,000 Ibs.; in October, 156,275,000 Ibs. 

Factory and warehouse stocks of crude soybean oil 
Nov. 30 totalled 81,162,000 Ibs.. compared with 65.- 
896,000 Ibs. Oct. 31. Stocks of refined soybean oil 
totaled 51.045.000 Ibs. Nov. 30: 51,274,000 Ibs. Oct. 
31. 

Crude soybean oil entered into the following uses in 
November: soap 106,000 Ibs.; paint and varnish 322.000 
Ibs.; lubricants and greases 21.000 Ibs.: other inedible 
products 2.561.000 Ibs. 

Refined soybean oil was used as follows in November: 
shortening 56,887,000 Ibs.; margarine 5.493.000. Ibs.: 
other edible uses 4,555,000 Ibs.; paint and varnish 
6,305,000 Ibs.; lubricants and greases 16,000; other 
inedible products 5,896,000 Ibs. 

Hydrogenated edible soybean oil was used as fol- 
lows in November: shortening 27,959,000 Ibs.; marga- 
rine 33,887.000 Ibs.; inedible ‘products 7.000 Ibs. 


@ PRICE SUPPORT. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced that through November farm- 
ers had put 10,402,042 bushels of soybeans under Com- 
modity Credit Corporation price support. 

Of this amount 4,977,901 bushels were stored on the 
farm under loans; 5,240,364 bushels were warehouse 
stored under loans; and 183.777 bushels were under 
purchase agreements. 
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Want Bushels for Pennies? 


Treat your seed with 


Spergon 


Reg. U.S. Por. On 


Reg. U.S. Pot OF 


You can invest a few cents per acre in these 
well-known Spergon seed protectants—and 
obtain an average annual yield increase of at 
least one bushel per acre of soybeans. 

That’s all it costs to avoid the results of 
unfavorable weather at planting time. With 
Spergon or Spergon-SL you can obtain max- 
imum germination... better stands... 
stronger and sturdier plants . . . hence a sub- 
stantial increase in yield. 

In the all-out production effort for 1951 it is 
doubly important that you realize your full 
yield potential. Spergon can be a vital factor 
in this over-all goal. 


ALL THESE ADVANTAGES WITH SPERGON 


Spergon and Spergon-SL are highly effective 
in saving your soybean seed from blight, rot, 
decay and smut . . . compare the following 
advantages: 


¢ compatible with legume inoculants 
effective on a wide range of seed 
low acute toxicity for warm-blooded animals 
non-irritating to most operators 
effective at economical dosages 
effective for long periods after treatment and storage 
non-injurious to most seed in excess of recommended dosages 
relatively low cost per unit of seed treeted 
lubricating nature results in lower seed breakage in planter. 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,349,771 


Ask about Spergon today—available 
through leading agricultural chemical 
distributors . 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


Manufacturers of seed protectants—Spergon, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL. 
Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Paste, Phygon-X L-DDT—fungicides—Spergon 
Wettable, Phygon-XL—insecticides —Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W—fungicide- 
insecticides—Spergon Glad olus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust —miticides—Aramite 
—weed killers—Tufor-40 
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Doesn't 
GET 
OUT OF 
ORDER 


You are never without 
a consistently accurate, 
thoroughly dependable 
moisture tester when you 
install the 


NEW 
MODEL 


UNIVERSAL 


Moisture Tester 


It is built right, and stays right. It 
requires no repairs. Doesn't have 
to be returned to the factory for 
costly replacements. 

Because of its sound economy and 
many improved features the Univer- 
sal has been adopted by a grea! 
number of leading concerns 
throughout the country. 

Write for literature and details of 


liberal 
Free TRIAL 


@ Gives direct moisture per- 
centage readings. No 
charts. 

@ Built-in thermometer auto- 
matically takes tempera- 
ture of sample. 

@ Consistently accurate. 

@ Makes complete test in 
less than a minute on 
grain, seed, feed and 
other products. 

@ Quickly tests frozen, hot 
or kiln dried samples. 

@ No electric batteries or 
outlets required. 

@ Fully portable. Simple op- 
eration. 

@ Precision-built by Shel- 
drick. Dependable. No 
maintenance cost. 


HU Ss 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-G Sherman Ave. Evanston, Il. 


@ PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported 
by Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. for 
October, November. 

PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 


ATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS AN 
STOCKS, NOVEMBER 1950—OCTOBER 1950 


End of month 
stocks 


Shipments and 


Production transfers 


Products _ Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 30, Oct. 31, 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 


SOYBEAN: 
Cake & mealt 536,087 §453,278 522,724 §447,264 54,601 §41,238 
Lecithin} 1,363,881 1,213,739 1,337,068 1,191,468 395,851 369,038 
Edible soy flour, 

full fat? 674 409 (*) (*) 164 
Edible soy flour, 

other? 5,265 4,644 5,297 4,879 
Industrial soy 

flourt 2,110 1,644 2,026 1,973 415 


§ Revised. * Not shown to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
+ Unit of measure in tons. {Unit of measure in pounds. 


Y STATES, NOVEMBER 1950—OCTOBE 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 


Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 30, Oct. 31 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 


1,383,656 *2,248,947 683,969 *587,106 2,436,036 *1,736,349 
95,558 


*622,745 
215,470 


Arkansas 
Illinois 
Indiana 


106,892 22,097 
*837,982 249,306 


146,265 
759,814 

(§) 54,5 51, 227,190 
*310,101 92,02 252,572 


Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

N. Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

All other 


* Revised. 
operations. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, NOVEMBER 1950—OCTOBER 1950 


($) 2,896 (§) 
268,461 *552,244 72,088 *48,689 377.867 193.623 


§ Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual 


BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
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Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
New Orleans @ 
Dept. T 


Savannah Houston 


Crude oil (thousand pounds) 
Production 


Cake and meal (tons) 


Stocks Production Stocks 


te 
° 


U. S. Q , *29,983 536,087 *453,278 


Arkansas 
Illinois 
Indiana 


17,523 10,425 


*179,872 
9, 


‘exas ( a (1) 519 318 
All other 20,876 *13,965 57,494 *38,416 15,513 11,456 


* Revised. (1) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of indi- 
vidual operations. 


@ CONTROLS REMOVED. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Jan. 12 the removal of 
several additional fats and oils from import control 
under Public Law 590 (81st Congress). 

The action, effective Jan. 15, is in line with the De- 
partment’s general policy of removing import controls 
as soon as practicable. The commodities removed from 
import control are: crude, refined, and denatured cot- 
tonseed oil, soybean oil, and sunflower seed oil; lard 
compounds and lard substitutes; combinations and mix- 
tures of animal and vegetable oils; soybeans, and sun- 
flower seed. 

The only commodities remaining under import con- 
trol under Public Law 590 are butter and butter oil, pea- 
nuts, peanut oil, and peanut butter, flaxseed, flaxseed 
screenings, linseed oil, rice and rice products. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 


i 
st 
386,375 
Kansas 26,586 18,287 13,048 31,735 23,436 
Kentucky .... 42,889 61,399 18,602 14,488 72,424 48,137 
ag 51,033 42,643 18,964 18,513 57,075 25,006 
68,484 106,255 24,881 23,041 135,354 91,751 ee 
§ 12,943 (§) 5,075 3,949 31,732 23,864 
4 63,083 3,898 10,460 1,367 55,258 2,635 
182,498 209,608 71,016 62,199 263,366 151,884 
= — 8,811 15,029 9,395 «3,743 10,702 11,286 
6,295 3,411 1,089 537 4,141 1,512 
82,829 *82,484 6,571 *8,208 187,406 11,998 *12,414 
17,678 16,236 1,125 2,445 43,027 2,507 1,721 
Iowa 34,742 29,828 7,121 5,498 88,946 73,840 3,949 4,631 
Kansas . 5,660 4,357 1,112 1,055 14,758 10,249 1,308 935 
Kentucky 6,285 5,045 (1) (1) 14,490 10,922,541 292 
Minnesota 5,509 5,232 1,135 1,663 15,688 15,285 2,750 781 
Missouri 7,099 6,977 962 1,388 20,489 18,231 1,305 1,383 
Nebraska 1,521 1,173 313 503 4,330 3,323 (1) 
N. Car. 2,855 375 790 195 8,149 1,062 3,246 (1) 
Ohio 22,176 20,585 3,841 4,577 56,262 48,679 2,952 3,355 
Oklahoms 2 692 O55 50 7595 2060 
3 
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® STOCKS ON FARMS. Stocks of soybeans on 
farms Jan. 1 totaled 97.7 million bushels. the highest of 
record, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics crop reporting board. The previous high mark was 88 
million bushels on Jan. 1, 1943, when a large part of the 
1942 crop had not yet been harvested because of weather 
conditions. On Jan. 1. 1950, stocks amounted to 61 mil- 
lion bushels. abeut one-third less than this year. The 
Jan. 1. 1944-49 average is 51 million bushels. 

Even though farm stocks are high. the disappearance 
of 191 million bushels for the period October through 
Dec. 1950 is the highest of record. Disappearance from 
farms during the corresponding period of 1949 amount- 
ed to 172 million bushels. The six-year average disap- 
pearance for the period is 149 million bushels. 

About 90 percent of the farm stocks are concentrated 
in the North Central area with the largest stocks in II- 
linois at 28 million bushels followed in order by lowa 
at 20 million and Indiana at 13 million bushels. 


STOCKS OF SOYBEANS ON FARMS JAN. 1 


Average 


Average 
1943-49 1950 1951 


1943-49 1950 1951 State 


Thousand bushels Thousand bushels 


Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 
N. Dak. 
S. Dak. 
Nebr. 9 29 21 
Kans. § 422 56,373 60,853 


@ SOYBEAN STOCKS. Production and Mar- 


keting Administration’s commercial grain stock reports. 


Atlantic Coast 
Gulf Coast 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 
Lower Lake 
East Central 
West Central 
Southwestern & Western 
Total current week 1k 
Total year ago 16, 133 5, 839 14,026 


SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. Reported 
by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils. Inc.. in 
pounds. 

4,775,588 
4,986,367 


5,315,721 
6,340,158 


Week ending Dec. 30 
Week ending Jan. 6 
Week ending Jan. 13 
Week ending Jan. 30 


for SOYBEANS 
Made only from strains of bacteria 
Proven ‘to fix more nitrogen 


KALO INOCULANT. QUINCY, 


FEBRUARY, 1951 


EFFICIENT 
DESIGN 


SOUND 


ise) 


TILLOTSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


OMAHA 


Superior Quality Of The 
Conditioned Grain 


Makes The CAMPBELL DRYER 
The Choice Of Experienced Men 


With A CAMPBELL DRYER You Can 
Buy When The Price Is Right And 
Condition Grain For Safe Storage, 
Shipment And Premium Market 
Prices. 


500 owners efficiently condition 
corn, wheat, milo maize, rice, cot- 
tonseed, peanuts and all free-flow- 
ing grains with the Campbell 
Dryer. 


Made in sizes to meet your need 
. « « Capacities of 125,000 to 800,000 
bushels per month and more. 


Send coupon for details, today. 


Corn States HYBRID SERVICE 


430 Court Avenue @ Des Moines, lowa 
Send Complete details on the Campbell Dryer. 
Name: 
Company: 
Address: 
City: 


t 
ag 
N. J. 133 71 136 266 330 219 
Mic 931 601 1027 | Ga. -- 69 187 232 
318 161 296 | Ky 87 122 
igh 416 749 R13 
693 
81 
1,518 
180 
71 
Jan. 3 Jan. 9 Jan. 16 Jan. 23 
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To THE EpiTor: 


On page 14 of the January num- 
ber of your Digest is an article on 
“B-12 and Antibiotics,” which tells 
about adding B-12, etc., to the soy- 
bean meal. Unfortunately, this ar- 
ticle by Johnson of Ames says noth- 
ing about the B-12 in the soybean, 
in its oil, or in the meal and what 
temperature of extraction and meth- 
ods of extraction (solvents, etc.) do 
to the B-12 the plant has initially 
put into the seed before processing. 
The article is so given to “buying 
our way out” that it fails to see.that 
we first block out the way and then 
hunt for one. 


It would seem well that some agri- 


WM. A. ALBRECHT 


cultural experiment station bio-chem- 
ically equipped to test for B-12 and 
able to do  pilot-plant extraction 
(chemical engineering) be asked to 
work on this problem. Some nutri- 
tionist may well lead the thinking. 


Interested as we are in trace ele- 
ments (cobalt in B-12, copper, ete.) 
we would like to see the American 
Soybean Association market its own 
B-12 which there is in the beans, 
and not make soybean meal the rea- 
son for buying B-12 from the chem- 
ist. Probably if soybeans deliver 
B-12 in feed then they will carry 
along with it additional nutritional 
values not found in the combination 
of high-temperature-extracted bean 
meal “enriched” with chemically pre- 


pared B-12. 


This matter is presented merely as_ 


a thought stimulator for you in sup- 
port of the good quality the bean 
has in its own production of B-12 
and no need for “chemical enrich- 


LETTERS 


Says Take Advantage of B-12 in Soybeans 


ment.”—Wm. A. Albrecht, chairman, 
department of soils, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Comments, please.—Editor. 


Says IAA Wrong on Stand 


To THE EpitTor: 

In light of world conditions, | ad- 
mit I was wrong last spring when 
I wrote to you that I was in favor 
of soybean acreage controls. Too 
bad the Korean war and world con- 
ditions proved me wrong. 

I am a very strong farm bureau 
member, but this is one time I think 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
is wrong in asking the Illinois legis- 
lature to retain the ban on colored 
oleo. 

Twenty-eight hundred bushels of 
soybeans were raised on this farm, 
on 88 acres. Enclosed please find 
check for $10 for which extend my 
subscription for a year to the Soy- 
bean Digest. Use the remainder of 
the amount to help bring the factual 
evidence to the Illinois legislature 
on the removal of this ban on color- 
ed oleo. 

I'm also going to write to my 
legislators and senators to vote to re- 
peal this law.—Bruce A. Schwartz, 


Mansfield, Ill. 


Cottonseed Folks Cooperate 


To THE Epitor: 

We have noted in the January is- 
sue of The Soybean Digest on Page 
6, your clever illustration indicating 


the kind of cooperation needed in 
the promotion of protein products. 

You will be interested to know 
that here in the Southeast we do 
actively join with your Association. 
as well as the Peanut Council. in an 
effort to promote better use of pro- 
tein products in our field work with 
livestock men. 

In behalf of Mr. A. L. Ward. our 
director, I congratulate you and 
your staff on the sound promotional 
work which the Soybean Association 
is carrying on and we hope that 
whenever we can be of service to you 
or your staff that you will call on us. 
—J. Van Rogers, Jr.. southeastern 
representative, National Cottonseed 
Products Association, educational di- 
vision, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Van Rogers refers to the Little 
Asa cartoon entitled, “They Need 
Our Help, Too!”—Editor. 


Soybeans Under Irrigation 


To THE EpiTor: 

We have been growing soybeans 
for the past three years under irri- 
gation and with fair success—around 
10 bushels per acre. We are raising 
certified Hawkeyes at present. 

We are supposed to be too far 
west for soybeans to grow.Max VW. 
Junkin, Junkin’s Hereford Ranch. 
Smithfield, Nebr. 


Fred Allen Said It 


It is hard when picking soybeans 
To tell the boy beans from the girl 
beans. 


—Fred Allen on 


Information Please. 


THE PRESS 
Butter People Are 


About a year ago. certain Iowa 
dairy leaders suggested the advisa- 
bility of removing lowa’s 5e-per- 
pound tax on oleomargarine as a de- 
fense measure to deprive the oleo- 
margarine industry of a propaganda 
weapon. To their great surprise, that 
proposal was opposed vehemently by 
lowa taxing authorities—and no 
wonder, considering that for the first 
nine months of the current year this 


Still Kidding Selves 


tax has yielded the state in excess 
of $463,000. 

The important thing. from the 
standpoint of the dairy industry, is 
that the public be made acquainted 
with the fact that Iowa’s oleomar- 
garine tax remains on the statutes of 
that state as a revenue measure and 
not as a punitive measure, as the 
oleomargarine industry would like 
the consuming public to think.— 
Dairy Record. 
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SPECIFY PENOLA HEXANE—for more efficient, more economical process- 
ing. You get all 8 of these important advantages when you use Penola 
Hexane — Purity * Stability + Balanced solvency + Lower vapor pressure ° 
Narrow boiling range * Special handling * Immediate availability + Technical 
assistance by experts. 


e 
For Information and Assistance —Call our office P enola Oil Company 


nearest you for any technical data you may NEW YORK DETROIT 
need regarding your processing operations. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


* 
“That's like processing witho 
a 
Q 
eno 


Control the 


Hotp Everytuine! For a better-looking profit 
figure, streamline your extraction operation with 
Phillips 66 Normal Hexane. Its typical boiling 
range is only 5 degrees. No heavy residue re- 
mains in your meal. No light ends to vent away. 


And solvent uniformity helps plants operate 

easier . . . smoother. 

Use Phillips Hexane or other select Phillips 
solvents for soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung 
nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 
animal fat and for other oil extractions. 

You'll find no strings whatever to these facts: 
Phillips 66 Normal Hexane and other hydro- 
carbon solvents are pure, water-white. They 
leave no taint of taste or odor in your finished 
product. And Phillips substantial supplies 
assure prompt delivery. 


ie your order today. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS Cc 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN 4RECR, MICHIGAN 
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